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~ Sportsmen Get More Liberties 


HE amendments to the Game Code, signed by Governor James on June 24, provide more 

liberties for sportsmen and new avenues for extending Pennsylvania’s wildlife conservation 
program. All of these liberal and progressive measures can be attributed solely to the whole- 
hearted support of the sportsmen and the Legislature. 


One of the most forward-looking pieces of legislation contained in the liberalized Code is that 
which authorizes the creation of special wildlife refuges* to be sponsored by sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions with the written consent of the landowner, in cooperation with the Game Commission. Under 
this set-up, land included in the refuge must be surrounded by public hunting grounds, with at 
least two acres of open hunting ground for each acre of restricted territory, including safety zones. 


Woodchuck Hunting Hours Extended 


Other liberalized provisions changed the groundhog season and extended the hours during 
which they may be hunted. The new season is from July 1 to September 30, and the shooting 
day during that period was extended to include from 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., Eastern Standard 
time. 


The new law also provides that woodchucks may be dug out in cultivated fields, with the land- 
owner’s specific advance permission, and then killed in any manner, but the holes must be filled 
up immediately. On the other hand it does not allow the use of dogs in hunting “chucks” until 
after August 19. 


A change which should please all trappers provides that traps placed under water may be set 
in the hole or den and are not restricted to five feet away, as was the case heretofore. The 
five-foot restriction still applies to land sets. 


Another restriction which heretofore prohibited the use of rifles and the possession of rifle 
cartridges or single ball shells five days before any deer season was eliminated. 


Can Now Save 75% of Fines 


Sportsmen were also given a break by a reduction in penalties for killing birds or animals 
by mistake. Under the revised Code any sportsman can now save himself 75% of the penalty if 
he kills any bird or animal by mistake. The Act was also broadened to include attempted killing 
by mistake during the open season. This means that the penalty for killing a deer or a bear cub 
by mistake, for example, will hereafter be $25.00 instead of $100.00, if the mistake is immediately 
reported and the carcass delivered to the nearest Game Protector. 


Humaneness was also considered when working up the new amendments. Too many big game 
creatures were crippled and left to die in previous years when shot with small calibre rifles. 
Under the new law the use of a gun discharging a .22 or .25 calibre rimfire cartridge is prohibited 
for killing big game. 

The new Code also makes it possible to cope more adequately with the deer situation by giving 
the Commission authority to issue special anterless deer permits costing $1.00 instead of $2.00 as 
heretofore for limiting the take of such deer in any portion of the Commonwealth. Under this 
section farmers hereafter will not need a permit to hunt anterless deer on their own and ad- 
joining lands. 

The safety element was also considered so that persons between the ages of 12 and 14 
must now be accompanied by a parent or a guardian or some other member of their family 
21 years of age or older, while if between the ages of 14 and 16 they may be accompanied by 
any adult at least 21 years old. 


Longer Season; Bigger Bag Limits 


Consistent with its long-time policy of providing liberal reasons and bag limits when the 
prospective supply of game justifies it, the Commission has declared more generous seasons 
for 1939.** Small game of almost every kind is more plentiful than anytime since 1935, and a 
banner season apparently is in the offing. However, sportsmen should not misconstrue these 
liberalities as an invitation to excessive killing. It always pays to save seed stock for future 
years, as has been so obviously demonstrated by experiences of previous years. With a full 
month of hunting for the first time in four years sportsmen are apt to become a little over-enthuias- 
tic if they are not careful. 


A season on the Hungarian Partridge was declared in three counties of the Commonwealth, 
namely, Lycoming, Montour and Northumberland. This is the first time the Hun has been subjected 
to the guns of Pennsylvania sportsmen, and the season was declared solely as an experiment to 
see how the birds will stand up under a reasonable amount of shooting. The Hun has been an 
unknown factor in the Commonwealth’s small game program long enough; it is time to ascertain 
whether it can stand a reasonable amount of hunting, and that is squarely up to the Sportsmen 
themselves, and still hold its own with continued limited restocking. If not it may be wise to 
discontinue further efforts to establish these birds on a shootable basis. 


Regular Buck Season; Doe in Four Counties 


The declaration of a 13-day buck season, December 1 to December 15, will no doubt please 
all sportsmen. Furthermore, the setting aside of Forest and Warren Counties and parts of Potter 
and Jefferson Counties to the killing of anterless deer only the last two days of the season by 
hunters who have not killed a buck, or who have not assisted a hunting party in killing the 
camp limit, should meet with no objection. Likewise, it should help materially to solve the 
damage and forage problems in those sections, and more equably balance the sexes. The short, 
restricted anterless deer season was declared at the specific request of the organized sportsmen 
in the counties affected. 


The only really restricted season this year will be the bear season. Last year it covered a 
week. This year it will last only four days. The black bear is one of the finest big game ani- 
(Continued on Page 29) 


* See Page 28 for complete regulations on special wildlife refuges. 
** See Page 29 for list of seasons and bag limits. 

















When the cold nor’wester’s tearing 
O’er the marshes ‘cross the bay, 
When other folks are swearing 
At the weather, night and day; 


That's the time when certain fellows, 
Crazy folks — like you and I, 

Ought to have our heads examined, 
‘Cause our hearts are beating high. 


At the thoughts of rising early, 
Hours before the sun is up, 

Of drinking boiling coffee 
From a badly battered cup. 


Then through the mud and soggy marsh 
To stumble on our way 

Out where the blinds are planted, 
In the lake or on the bay: 


There to set our wooden decoys 
In the cold dawn’s eerie light, 
Fasten collars on the callers 
Not too loose and not too tight. 


Through the mist — a flash of color— 
Makes your soul and body sing, 

When you knock the wily mallard 
As he passes on the wing! 


And each man has done his part, 
Then we sit and shake and shiver, 

Waiting for the flight to start. 
Then at last the job is finished 


—James A. Burke. 
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THE WILD TURKEY IN SWEDISH FORESTS 


HERE was a tremendous downpour in 

Vastergotland Saturday, November 26. 
The. wind carried the rain in long sweeps 
over the fields; the wocds dripped and sigh- 
ed. November could hardly be more weep- 
ing than this day could be,—when the wind 
murmured through the fir tops and poured 
down water and darkness on us forest roam- 
ers. 

But we did not have much interest in the 
weather. It was mostly when the water came 
through the hat and sent a cold stream down 
the back that we thought of it. Then it was 
as if something inside of us said as the farmer 
remarked to the barometer: “Do you feel that 
it is raining?” 

The little hunting party was out on an un- 
usual errand. For the first time the wild 
turkey must be looked for in Swedish forests. 
A little group had been brought up on the 
estate of Storeberg in Vastergotland and 
naturally sought the woods as their exten- 
sive home. 


The “tribe” has come from a little company 
of wild turkeys which were sent from Amer- 
ica in March, 1938, to the owner of the Estate 
of Storeberg, Major Herbert Jacobsson. It 
was following the well known visit of Gov- 
ernor Earle of Pennsylvania to Sweden, that 
Lieut. Colonel Nicholas Biddle, President of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, who 
accompanied the Governor on his visit, ar- 
ranged for the exchange of four hens and 
three gobblers of the splendid Pennsylvania 
family of wild turkeys in return for some of 
Major Jacobsson’s fine ringneck and mon- 
golian pheasants, which were shipped to the 
Pennsylvania Game Farms. The wild turkeys 
thrived on Storeberg in a “mild” captivity, 
laid eggs which were taken care of by 
brooding hens with the heart in the right 
spot. 

It almost seemed as if the wild turkeys 
showed a suspicion of the strange country by 
producing almost exclusively male descend- 
ants, with a thought of defense, I presume, in 
dangerous situations. In any event the first 
grown-up brood of wild turkeys is now 
parading around out in the woods of Store- 
berg. Fifteen turkey cocks guarding the 
security of three hens. The master hunter, 
Major Jacobsson, has found this to be some- 
what liberal, as sooner or later some young 
hero might break away from the company 
and go farther on dangerous uncontrolled 
expeditions. It would be better, he thought, 
to get one or more of this unique game for 
the pot while it was still time. 

And,therefore, a small party of hunters are 
wandering around in the rain, preceded by 
Major Jacobsson who in turn is preceded by 
the splendid dog, Chow-Chow, who to begin 
with is our hope. 

In contrast to the sweet English setters on 
the estate, Chow Chow is interested in the 
wild turkey, and has been given the unique 
task of leading the hunt. I can tell you that 
he, without hesitation, placed himself at our 
disposal. And with a face that contains the 
wisdom of milenniums of Chinese culture, 
this red witch trots along in the lead and 


Soon begins to make small circles into the 
brush. 


Translated from the Swedish Press and Submitted 
by Major Herbert Jacobsson 


How the matter really should be handled, 
we of course had no idea. A lady who had 
tried the experience in the United States of 
America had, on being asked about it, re- 
ported that one would have to run a great 
deal if one desired to hunt the wild turkey. 
Her idea of this kind of a hunt turned out 
to be surprisingly correct. But for the time 
being, the information was quite obscure. 
To me it seemed that the end would be that 
after the flock had been located it would be 
compelled to take to the air towards the 
hunters placed on lookouts in various direc- 
tions. A wild turkey in flight through the 
woods should be a sensation,—and place real 
requirements on the hunter. 


The wild turkey in his American home- 
land—Mexico, Kentucky, Pennsylvania and 
other states in the Union, is a constantly 
traveling bird, as a rule marching along in a 
flock. He is supposed to be unbelievably 





It was followed by a whole flock. 


foolish and hysterically inclined with a ten- 
dency to “faint” if suddenly surprised. But 
at the same time he is wide awake and shy, 
and indeed not a game bird easy to get at. 

The latter we were to experience in a full 
and complete measure. 

Chow-Chow thought it was wet among the 
young birch trees and began to let us under- 
stand that the wild turkey, everything said 
and done, was something quite uninteresting. 
He shook his shraggy head and sent. oblique 
Chinese glances towards heaven at the squir- 
rels. The hunters also looked up into the 
trees,—after the large birds we were seeking. 
The wild turkey is supposed to select a place 
in the trees in the evening and often sits way 
up in the tops for the night. But does he do 
that in rain weather? We knew it not. A 
couple of grouse cocks confused us a little,— 
a little shock in the system—and a company 
of owls in a young fir tree distracted us. 

The company of hunters went over to other 
districts of the woods, the setters were let go 
and the result was a few patridge cocks 
which died in the edge of the forest, but of a 
wild turkey not a sign. The hours went by, 
the rain continued. Soon the day would be 
over. We held a council of war and it was 


decided that the first district should be ex- 
amined anew, a last chance for the day. 


The local hunter and the undersigned had a 
difficult trip through the young forest as we 
from time to time saw a glance of the run- 
ning setters. My sore foot hurt, the water 
ran down around the ears and it was not 
very pleasant. But it was, as far as we know, 
the first Swedish hunt of wild turkey, and 
the excitement was unquestionably some- 
what excessive after all the excited seeking. 


After a long time we turned into a path 
through the woods. In a bend some distance 
away a large bird runs over the path with its 
long legs. It is followed by many, a whole 
flock. There we have them. It is the master 
hunter himself and the director of the estate, 
Agronom Lind, who had run into the flock at 
the edge of the forest and driven it into the 
woods in front of us. In company with the 
hunter and Victor Hasseblad, armed with a 
film camera, I make a terrible dash in order 
to cut across the track of the cocks with their 
three hens. It did not become a long story. 
We were soon quite close to them. While 
they, being somewhat surprised, walked up 
and down the little hills covered with moss 
in the pine forest. In a few minutes I was 
within range of the flock as it was running 
close together. But I had no taste for such 
an opportunity! I could not make myself 
shoot, even if the situation was unique and 
we were supposed to bring in the stake. The 
hunter had to look after his chained dogs. 
Vicke brought forth the film apparatus with- 
out getting within range. I ran faster in 
order to get the birds to fly up, but stumbled 
in the moss and got an attack of coughing 
and was out of the game. 


It became quiet and lonely and not know- 
ing much about where I was I wandered 
around wet through and tired out. In the 
distance a couple of muffled shots. 


I followed in the direction of the sound. I 
stopped at the edge of a clearing and there 
three splendid cocks ran with their heads 
down at the other edge of the clearing. Wild 
turkeys! Sensational! And now, my disap- 
pointment had removed all scruples. The 
hunter’s wife must have her turkey whether 
it ran or flew. A new and long march over 
stalk and stone across ditches in the woods, 
swampy places, bushes and little hills. Here 
and there a glimpse of the running birds 
who now had learned to use their long legs. 
But the distances were too uncertain. 


And thus these strangers in the woods dis- 
appeared in the falling darkness. 


I finally got myself out of the woods and 
found the hunter and Lind waiting for me. 
The two shots I had heard indicated two wild 
turkey cocks which were brought down at the 
edge of the woods where they had been 
driven forth by forced running. The first 
one to kill a wild turkey on Swedish ground 
came to be Agranom Lind, Storeberg. As a 
good second came Director Victor Hasselblad 
Goteberg. Which is hereby written down for 
the information of posterity. 


Space does not allow me to discuss the 
possibilities of a wild turkey brood in our 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Hunter mailing his self-addressed Game-Kill Report. Figure 1, left, on Page 30, shows reverse 
side of this report. 





A typical early morning scene in the Mailing Room of the Game Commission during December when 
the bulk of the Game-Kill Reports are received. 





Figure 2, Operator punching game tabulating cards. 


SEPTEMBER 


WHAT BECOMES 


By N. E. SLAYBAUGH 


~~ becomes of my Game-Kill Re. 
, port?” is a question frequently askeg 
by many of Pennsylvania’s 650,000 licenseg 
hunters. Because of the current genuine ip. 
terest on the part of the sportsmen in 

their Game-Kill Reports, especially for 1937 
and 1938, and the astounding revelations 
therefrom, it is deemed advisable and timely 
to take the sportsmen back of the curtain 
and let them see the many interesting things 
involved in the tabulation of their reports, 


It was in 1920 that the Commission for the 
first time requested hunters to file a Game. 
Kill Report. At that time it was purely ona 
voluntary basis, but requiring first class 
postage and an envelope. This system did 
not prove satisfactory, because after the first 
year only a very limited number of hunters 
filed their reports. The next step taken to 
improve this condition was in 1923, when 
the Game Law was codified. It stipulated 
that the report should be filed within thirty 
days after expiration of the license under a 
$20.00 penalty. As in the original attempt, a 
fair number of hunters filed reports the next 
year, but thereafter the number received 
furnished only the basis for sample-lot tabu- 
lations to compare against the estimates of 
the kill made by our Field Officers. 


The Law Modified in 1937 


Being perplexed because of the inefficiency 
of the voluntary system established in 1920, 
which was supplanted by the mandatory re- 
quirements in 1923, the next important step 
taken by the Commission was in 1936 when 
a business reply report was furnished with 
each license, the Commission agreeing to pay 
the postage on all reports filed. Under this 
system about 80,000 Game-Kill Reports were 
submitted, by far the greatest number since 
1920, but still a very small percentage of the 
totel number of licenses sold during that 
year. 


The next move by the Commission to im- 
prove this condition was taken in 1937 at 
which time a conference was held with the 
directors of the Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs. There was an open and frank discus- 
sion on this subject, and it was the consensus 
of opinion that these reports are of real im- 
portance in the management of the State's 
game supply. It was further agreed that the 
penalty should be reduecd from $20.00 to 
$2.00, then actually require each hunter to 
send a Game-Kill Report to the Commission 
by January 15, or be fined accordingly. 

In 1937, when the Game Code was re 
codified, the penalty for failure to file @ 
Game-Kill Report was fixed at $2.00. This 
new system, as explained below, is produc- 
ing very satisfactory results. 


The Game-Kill Report 


In doing this tabulation we start out with 
the Game-Kill Report, which is a part of 
every Hunter’s License. As a matter of con- 
venience to the sportsmen, this part of the 
license is self-addressed, requiring only # 
few minutes of time and a one-cent postage 
stamp to comply with the provisions of the 
Game Code. No request which the Com 
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OF YOUR GAME i 
KILL REPORT? 


mission makes of the licensed hunters in- 
volving so little effort yields such big divi- 
dends. There is reproduced with this article 
a typical Game-Kill Report filed as required 
by law (Figure 1—Left, Page 30). 





Mechanics Involved in Tabulation 


The detailed work incident to the tabula- 
tion of over 635,000 Game-Kill Reports is 
such that it would be next to impossible 
(and the cost would be prohibitive) to do the 
job manually. For this reason the Commis- 
sion entered into a contract with a reputable, 
experienced agency to do the complete job. 
The company employed punches a card for 
each and every Game-Kill Report received, 
which becomes the medium for the several Figure 3. The punched cards go through this electric tabulating machine. 
mechanical operations which follow. Below 
we are listing in the order in which they 
occur the operations involved: 


(1) The first operation is the punching of 
the card for each and every report. By re- 
ferring to the card herein reproduced (Figure 
1—Top) it will be observed that it contains 
all the essential information as it appear on 
the Game-Kill Report. The license number, 
game kill, etc., as it appears on the report 
(Figure 1—Left) has been punched out on 
the card, designated as Figure 1—Top. A close 
study of the card reveals the fact that the 
numerals ‘as punched out represent the li- 
cense number of the hunter and the number 
and species of game killed. The machine 
which performs the work is operated by a 
skilled employee, shown in Figure 2. 


(2) The next operation, and the most im- 
portant of all, is the checking of the cor- 
rectness of the punched cards. This is ac- 
complished by running the punched cards 
through an electric accounting machine 
which translates the punched “holes” into 
license numbers and the number and species 
of game as listed on the original report. At 
this point the verifier takes the original re- 
port and checks the license number, etc., 
against the information which appears on 
the list above explained. When discrepancies 
are noted, the incorrectly punched card is 
withdrawn and a new card punched to take 
its place. 





Figure 4. All punched cards are sorted by this electric machine. 


Since this operation depends upon human 
beings, and none of us is infallible, it is 
reasonable to expect that a minimum num- 
ber of errors may occur, with the result that 
a few persons may not get credit for filing 
their report. Either this or loss in the mails 
explains why a very limited number of per- 
sons who had filed reports received double 
mailing cards stating that their reports failed 
to show up in the tabulation. 


Machine Does Uncanny Job 


(3) The next operation is that of tabulating 
the punched cards, mill run, in multiples of 
ten thousand (10,000) reports. This is done 
in order to get a good cross-section of the 
kill. It is interesting to note that, according 
to the well established law of averages, the 
kill for cach 10,000-group is strikingly con- 
sistent. The machine which performs this 


(Continued on Page 30) 





Verifying correctness of the list of punched cards against the original Game-Kill Reports as tabulated. 
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THE VALUE OF GROUNDHOG HOLES 


By RICHARD GERSTELL 


Introduction 


ENNSYLVANIA conservation officials 

have long contended that the common 
groundhog, or woodchuck, (Marmota monax) 
is an invaluable ally of the cottontail rabbit, 
the State’s most popular game animal. The 
basis for the contention lies in the belief 
that the “whistle pigs” dig the holes, or bur- 
rows, upon which the rabbits must depend 
to a large extent for shelter from the rigors 
of winter. Thus, under the provisions of the 
1937 Game Code the groundhog was classed 
as a game animal both to assure the preser- 
vation of the species because of its value to 
the rabbit and to allow for the proper con- 
trol over those rifle enthusiasts who so 
eagerly pursue the animal for sport. 

Also in 1937, the Game Commission, 
through its Division of Research, inaugurated 
a series of studies designed to determine the 
exact relationship between the woodchuck 
and the cottontail rabbit. This research has 
involved both field and laboratory investiga- 
tions. To date the work has by no means 
been completed, but because of numerous 
recent discussions concerning the groundhog- 
rabbit relationship, it is deemed. advisable 
to present a summary of certain of the thigh- 
lights of the findings already made. These 
are briefly outlined in the paragraphs which 


follow. eH, Fi 
Se) 


The Field Studies 


The field investigations include a number 
of different problems, principal among which 
has been a microclimatic study designed to 
discover exactly what advantages holes, or 
burrows, present in respect to their desir- 
ability as shelters from unfavorable meteor- 





Figure 1. 


ological conditions. Obviously they offer 
mechanital protection from precipitation in 
various forms, including snow, sleet and rain. 
Likewise, they provide escape from cold 
winds*and’tixect exposure to the rays of the 
sun, but these are also f d in small cran- 
nies in rocks, in fallen logs and gther en- 
vironmental “pockets” which are not so com- 
monly frequented by various mammals which 
are known, or believed to be, enemies of the 
rabbit. Thus, it was felt that air tempera- 





Site of Station No. 17 located in groundhog hole. 


Site of Station No. 16 located in hollow log. 


tures might be far more instrumental in 
attracting the cottontails to holes than are 
the mechanical protections there offered. 

To check the part which differences in 
environmental temperatures throughout vari- 
ous parts of the rabbit’s natural habitat might 
play in the seasonal distribution of the ani- 
mals, a study of the maximum and minimum 
temperatures at different points was made 
and compared to the figures obtained from a 
standard weather station specially located in 
the same area. This was done by placing 
maximum-minimum recording thermometers 
at various points within the study plot. 
Among the sites selected were sheltered 
“forms” known at times to be occupied by 
cottontails, groundhog holes, the interior of 
corn shocks, hollow logs and stumps, open 
fields and numerous other spots naturally 
frequented by various species of birds and 
mammals. The thermometers were regular- 
ly read at twenty-four hour intervals and the 
maximum and minimum temperatures fe 
corded daily on a large master sheet. Data 
for the winters 1937-38 and 1938-39 are now 
on hand. 


A study of the statistics readily showed 
the exact desirability of a hole from the 
viewpoint of favorable environmental tem- 
peratures. For example, in Table I, the figures 
obtained from four “fiield stations” plus 
those from the standard station for a two- 
week period in January 1939 are recorded 
side by side. Station No. 16 (Figure 1) rep 
resented a point in a hollow log; Station No. 
17 (Figure 2) presented the readings obi! 
36 inches from the mouth of a hole known 0 
be occupied both by a hibernating groundhog 
and an active rabbit; Station No. 19 (Figure 
3) was located in a hollow stump; while 
Station No. 22 (Figure 4) was placed in @ 
rabbit “form” at the base of a small pine tree. 
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Figure 3. Site of Station No. 19 located in hollow stump. 


Examination of the figures will reveal the 
fact that in the standard instrument shed the 
temperatures from January 10 to 24, inclu- 
sive, ranged from 1° to 47° above zero on 
the Fahrenheit scale. In the hollow log the 
range was approximately the same extend- 
ing from 1° to 53°F. The stump showed a 
maximum of only 40°F. with a low of -4°F., 
while the “form” under the pine produced a 
high of 57°F. and a low of -5°F. During the 
same period, however, the maximum in the 
hole was 37°F. while the minimum was only 
22°, representing on most days an almost con- 
stant temperature of approximately 33°F. 
with a total range less than one-third that 
encountered in any of the other four stations. 


Similar records were obtained from all 
holes studied during the two winters, but to 
give an even clearer picture of temperatures 
in burrows as compared to those outside 
there is set forth in Table II a portion of 
the data gathered from two thermometers, 
one located just outside a woodchuck hole 
and the other on a tree a few feet from the 
entrance to the burrow (Figure 5). Study 
of these figures discloses the fact that from 
February 1 to 20, 1938, the environmental 
temperatures outside the hole ranged from a 
low of 8°F. to a high of 74°F., while the 
range within (36 inches from mouth) ex- 
tended only from 24° to 36°F., remaining 
for the most part in the low thirties. 

On the whole, it would appear as if the 
groundhog holes provide the cottontails with 
a dry, windless, out-of-the-way, “air-condi- 
tioned” retreat which admirably protects 
them from the elements. It is, of course, 
true that for man the temperature range 
within the holes would prove uncomfortably 
low, but for the rabbits with their fine coat of 

and relative paucity of sweat glands the 
conditions doubtless are quite comfortable. 


The Laboratory Studies 


The laboratory investigations dealing with 
the rabbit-groundhog relationship have been 
concerned with the effects of varied environ- 
mental temperatures upon the general physi- 
ology, body temperature and activity of the 
two species of animals. Since this paper is 
concerned with the value of groundhog holes 
as winter retreats for cottontails and since 
the woodchucks are in hibernation during 


FOR RABBITS 


the colder months, only a few of the more 
important rabbit experiments will be herein 
discussed. 


For the conduction of the laboratory studies 
the climoactometer recently constructed by 
the Commission was employed. This device 
has been fully described elsewhere (Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, Research Circu- 
lar No. 1). Thus, suffice it to say that this is 
a large chamber wherein practically any de- 
sired climatic conditions can. be accurately 
simulated while the muscular:activity of the 
animals confined therein is automatically re- 
corded on moving ribbons ofpaper. 


First of all it was necessary to gain some 
idea of the length of time cottontails could 
“withstand” low environmental temperatures 
without the benefit of food or water. Accord- 
ingly, five live-trapped native Pennsylvania 
cottontails were placed in the climoactometer 
in separate cages. The temperature was held 
at 0°F. and the air movement at 6.0 miles 
per hour. It was found that the animals 
lived from 10 to 173 hours with an average 
survival time of 60.5 hours. Control animals 
kept without food or water at room tempera- 
tures ranging from 35° to 45°F. were with- 
out exception found to survive a period of 
120 hours. 


In other instances experiments were car- 
ried out in an effort to determine whether 
a rabbit provided with an artificial burrow 
in the climoactometer could withstand con- 
ditions under which a second animal with- 
out such protection would succumb. A por- 
tion of the results obtained from one of these 
experiments is presented in Table III. 


In this case the climatic chamber was 
divided into two sections of equal size. One 
half contained an artificial burrow in the 

(Please turn Page) 





Figure 4. Station No. 22 located in rabbit ‘‘farm’’ at base of small pine tree. 
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first place, it was found that during the 
course of experimentation the control anj. 
mals, which were never exposed to envirop. 
mental temperatures below 33°F., showeg 
only a very small loss in body weight. The 
experimental animal which had access to the 
hole showed a loss only slightly larger than 
that exhibited by the controls, while the 
specimen with no place of shelter lost 
total of .79 pounds, representing 32% of its 
initial body weight. Also significant is the 
fact that both the control animals, as we] 
as the specimen which had access to the bur. 
row, showed both gains and losses in weight 
during all periods of study, while the rabbit 
without benefit of a hole showed gains only 
during the time when the environmental 
temperature was constantly held above the 
freezing point. 


Secondly, the statistics indicate that factors 
other than environmental temperature ip. 
fluence the quantity of food taken during a 
given period. If only the figures for the 
two experimental animals were considered, 
it might be concluded that the lower en. 
vironmental temperatures utilized during the 
, latter part of the experiment resulted, in 

a res a general, in increased food consumption. The 
data obtained from the check individuals, 
however, shows that those specimens also 
exhibited an increased intake during the 
latter part of the experiment regardless of 
the fact that they were not subjected to low- 
ered environmental temperatures. 





Dual station with one thermometer in hole at foot of wall and second on base of tree at 
top of wall. 


Figure 5. 


A. M. night was simulated by a very dim 
lamp. Each night from 6:00 P. M. to 2:00 
A. M. (when rabbits are normally most ac- 
tive) a record of the time the one rabbit 
spent in the burrow was recorded. Once 
every 24 hours the animals were weighed, 
their body temperature recorded and other 
significant data obtained. During the first 
five days the chamber temperature was con- 


bottom of which was placed an activity relay 
for the purpose of recording the amount of 
time spent in the hole by the rabbit. The 
other half contained no such shelter. One 
rabbit with ample supplies of food and water 
was placed in each side of the divided cham- 
ber while two controls were held in separate 
cages placed in the laboratory room where 
the recorded temperatures ranged from 33° 


Thirdly, the amount of time which the one 
experimental animal spent in the hole pro- 
vided for its protection is of particular in- 
terest. Computation of the records obtained 
from the actometer shows that at 34°F. the 
animal spent only a few seconds in the bur- 





to 46°F. 


During the first 48 hours the animals were 
placed in the chamber and allowed to be- 
come acclimated without being subjected to 
disturbances of any sort. At the end of this 
period the actual experiments were begun. 
From 7:00 A. M. to 6:00 P. M. the chamber 


was flooded with bright lights to simulate 


the daytime, while from 6:00 P. M. to 7:00 


stantly held at 34°F. For the second period 
of five days a nighttime temperature of 20°F. 
and a daytime reading of 40°F. were main- 
tained, while the figure for the remainder 
of the period was 0°F. 


Careful examination of the figures present- 
ed in the table brings to light a number of 
interesting and significant points, not all of 
In the 


row; that during the period when the night- 
time temperature was 20°F. the rabbit was 
in the hole 33.8% of the time; while at 0°F. 
the specimen was in the shelter 56.6% of the 
experimental period. The last figure is ex- 
clusive of the night of March 24, when the 
air-movement through the chamber was re 
duced from 6.0 to 0.0 miles per hour and the 
animal never entered the burrow. 


which can as yet be fully explained. 








TABLE I 
DAILY TEMPERATURE EXTREMES AT DIFFERENT POINTS WITHIN 
A NATURAL RABBIT HABITAT 
(Temperature in °F. 1939 Data. 





See Figures 1 to 4 for Thermometer Locations) 
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Finally, the fact that the rabbit with no 
shelter succumbed after approximately 100 
hours at 0°F., while the three remaining in- 
dividuals readily survived over 120 additional 
hours of experimentation appears of signifi- 
cance, especially in view of similar results 
obtained from other experiments. 

All in all, the laboratory tests so far con- 
ducted would seem clearly to indicate that 





TABLE II 


DAILY TEMPERATURE EXTREMES 
OUTSIDE AND INSIDE 





GROUNDHOG HOLE 
(1938 Data. See Figure 5 for Thermometer 
Locations) 
Outside Hole 
Temperatures Temperatures 
DATE Min. Max. Min. Max. 
(°F.) °F.) (°F.) (°F.) 


February 15 © 
February 16 
February 17 
February 18 | 
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Figure 6. 


compared to wild-reared ringneck pheasants 
(which in certain instances have been found 
to be capable of enduring a period of 19 days 
at 0°F. without food or water) and other 
avian forms, the cottontail rabbit without 
adequate cover is able successfully to with- 
stand only relatively short periods of cold 
weather. 


Summary and Conclusions 
Though the investigations outlined and 
inaugurated in 1937 have been only partially 
completed, the results so far obtained appear 


Investigator checking thermometer from muskrat hole. 


to substantiate the long-held belief that the 
groundhog is highly beneficial to the cotton- 
tail rabbit in that the former supplies the 
latter with unusually desirable winter re- 
treats in the form of underground burrows. 


The completion of additional field and lab- 
oratory studies will doubtless show the exact 
extent to which the rabbits utilize the 
groundhog holes during all seasons of the 
year, as well as their specific need for such 
shelters during climatic extremes both hot 
and cold. 





TABLE Il 


ABILITY OF COTTONTAIL RABBITS TO WITHSTAND LOW ENVIRONMENTAL TEMPERATURES WITH 
AND WITHOUT SHELTER PROVIDED BY A BURROW 


(See Text for Detailed Explanation) 























EXPERIMENTAL RABBIT EXPERIMENTAL RABBIT CONTROL ANIMALS OUTSIDE THE 
sine ye kg PROVIDED WITH SHELTER HOLB WITH NO SHELTER HOLE EXPERIMENTAL CHAMBER 33°-46°F. 

(°F.) WBRIGHT | FOOD | % OF TIME WEIGHT FOOD WEIGHT CHANGE FOOD CONSUMPTION 

CHANGE CONSUMP.| SPENT IN HOLE CHANGE CONSUMP. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 

3/6/39 34 | —06lbs. | 03 lbs._ None +.03 Ibs. 02 Ibs. —0l Ibs. | —.05 lbs. 06 Ibs. | 05 Ibs. 
3/7/39 34 +.02Ibs. | .00lbs. | Few Seconds | +.02 Ibs. 07 Ibs. +.03Ibs. | +.02 Ibs. 09lbs. | 05 Ibs. 
3/8/39 | 34 | ~+.07Ibs. | .07 lbs. | Few Seconds | +.01 lbs. 07 Ibs. —07Ibs. | +.04 lbs. Ollbs. | 07 Ibs. 
3/9/39 | 34 | 00lbs. | .041bs. | Few Seconds | —.ilbs. | .07 Ibs. 01 lbs. —.03 Ibs. 04Ibs. | .06 Ibs. 
3/10/39 | 34—S«| «04 Ibs. | .13 Ibs. | None —.09 Ibs. 20 Ibs. —O1 lbs. |" +0ilbs.|~ 17lbs. | 12 Ibs. 
3/11/39 | 20-40a_ | +.04Ibs. | .08lbs. None —.07 Ibs. | .05 Ibs. —03Ibs. |~ 00lbs. |~ .13ibs. 03 Ibs. 
3/12/39 | 20-40a_ | —1l1lbs. | 11lbs. | 55.1% —.06 Ibs. 02 Ibs. —13Tbs._ | —13Tbs. |~ .05lbs. | 03 Ibs. 
3/13/39 | 20-40a_ | +01 Ibs. .10 Ibs. 25.0% ~ 0O0lbs. |" O05Ibs. | +.12Ibs. |" +-15ibs. |" i5ibs. | 08 Ibs. 
3/14/39 | 20-40a_ | —11 Ibs. | .09 lbs. 38.5% ~—09 Tbs. |~ .13 Ibs. —09 Ibs. |~ —06 Ibs. 06 Ibs. 05 Ibs. 
3/15/39 | 20-40a | +.02lbs. | .17 Ibs. 48.7% | —05 Ibs. | .15 Ibs. +.10 Ibs. | —20 Ibs. 141bs. | 10 Ibs. 
3/16/39 0 —101Ibs. | .15Ibs. | (No Record) | —17Ibs. | 16lbs. | +.05lbs. | + 13Ibs. | 16 lbs. | 11 Ibs. 
3/17/39 0 _—.10 Ibs. | .12 Ibs. 52.0% —.05 Ibs. |" .14 Ibs. —.15 lbs. +.02 Ibs. 05lhs. | -11 Ibs. 
3/18/39 | 0 | ~ —05 lbs. | .16 Ibs. 59.3% ~ —02 Ibs. | .13 Ibs. +17 Ibs +01 Ibs. 18ibs. | 15 Ibs. 
3/19/39 0s ~ 02 Ibs. | 14 Ibs 53.1% | —.07Ibs. | .09Ibs. | —.06 lbs. |~ 4.01 Ibs. 18 lbs. | 17 Ibs. 
8/20/39 | 0 __00lbs. | .09lIbs. | ‘11.0% | —.101bs. |~ .04 Ibs. +.07 Ibs +03 Ibs. “18 Ibs. | 16 Ibs. 
—|—° __|_—07Ibs._|~15 Ibs. 871% | Dead | Dead | +.01lbs. | —08lbs. | 20lbs. | “10 Ibs. 
373389 |__0 | +.10Tbs. | 20 Tbs. 80.0% |e | eee | 09 Tbs. | —07 Ibs. | 13 Ibs. 06 Ibs. 
| _+.01 Ibs. | .23 Ibs. None b Teas +.08lbs. | +.10 Ibs. .21 Ibs. | -15 Ibs. 
(A799 | 0 | +.08 Ibs.c | 22 Tbs. | (No Record) | aes —.10Tbs.c | +.06 Ibs.c | 13th. —| -15 Ibs. 

WOTES: a—Daytime temperature 40°, nightime 20°. 






































































































































b—Reduced air movement (see text). 


c—Kept alive for more than 120 hours after death of experimental animal with no shelter hole. 
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THE FLIGHT'S ON 


&é ONG, BONG, BONG ..... ” The great 

clock in the courthouse steeple boomed 
the hour of ten. Attorneys and court officials 
lounged, gossiped, waiting for court to open. 
Made alert by the striking clock, the court 
crier, marking the approach of the judge from 
his chambers,-crashed his gavel three times 
on an ancient marble brick, summoning the 
audience to rise in deference to that august 
personage. Ponderously, with eloquent dig- 
nity, Judge Buckingham ascended the bench, 
facing the assembled throng. 


The court crier chanted the historic ritual, 
the meaning of which few knew or else had 
forgotten: “Oh yes, Oh yes, Oh yes, all 
manner of persons having business to do 
with the Honorable, the Judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas of Mingo County now 
holden draw near and ye shall be heard. 
Now the Court sits. God save the Com- 
monwealth and this Honorable Court.” 


At the final tap of the gavel, Judge Buck- 
ingham settled his huge form. The audience 
subsided, rustling, humming in subdued 
fashion, crackling papers. Convened in due 
and legal form, the court began to function. 
Attorneys, seizing the opportunity of the 
opening hour, interrupted to present sundry 
motions for consideration, orders for signa- 
ture, and other legal maneuvering. 


Burke fidgetted. Ordinarily calm, poised, 
deliberate, he exhibited definite impatience 
in manner and attitude. Employed by the 
Department of Justice his work required him 
to appear as attorney for the Commonwealth 
in certain types of litigation throughout the 
several counties. His case was the final case 
of the October Term. They had taken tes- 
timony and opposing counsel had made his 
closing argument yesterday, leaving only the 


by 


Stewart Parnell 


argument of Burke representing the Com- 
monwealth to complete the presentation of 
the case for the court’s decision. 


The previous evening, Burke had called 
his home some one hundred and twenty-five 
miles away to make his usual inquiry as to 
the health and happiness of his family. Gib, 
his oldest son, during the round robin con- 
versation between Burke and his wife and 
two sons, said excitedly: 


“The flight’s on, Dad! That last storm in 
Canada is sure shoving the woodcock down! 
Come on home and we'll go hunting!” 


Burke’s eyes lighted: “Let’s see. Tomor- 
row’s Friday. We ought to finish this case 
by noon. That would give me time to drive 
home and get ready to hunt Saturday. If 
its in the wood, you can bet I’ll make it!” 


At last, Judge Buckingham woke Burke 
out of his reverie by announcing: “If there 
are no further motions, we will hear the 
closing argument of Mr. Burke, representing 
the Commonwealth in the case continued 
from yesterday. Proceed, Mr. Burke!” 


Gathering his papers, Burke addressed the 
court, although his mind was inclined to 
wander a bit, his remarks were more routine 
than usual, and his eyes frequently sought 
the clock. Burke attempted to do full justice 





to the cause but managed to end his argy. 
ment before the court adjourned at noon, 
Judge Buckingham said: “We will reserve 
eur decision in this matter, briefs to be 
Judge Buckingham said: “We will reserve 
filed by counsel within the usual period of 
ten days. This case concludes the list for 
this term of court. Adjourn court until ten 
o’clock next Monday morning!” 


Burke hurried from the courthouse to his 
hotel, packed his bag, checked out, and was 
soon driving toward home at the top speed 
permitted by law. All matters legal rapidly 
receded from his mind as he contemplated 
the joys of woodcock hunting which would 
be his privilege tomorrow. He made a mental 
note not to forget that he and Gib would 
need hunting licenses. Gib was thirteen years 
of age now and the law required him to take 
out a hunting license. 


Burke wondered how his dog, Boz, a black 
and white, tan-ticked English setter, would 
perform. Boz, a veteran of five seasons, 
was acknowledged to be a finished dog on 
woodcock and about three-fourths schooled 
on grouse. Last year, Boz had thrilled his 
master by pointing and holding woodcock 
and grouse until hunting companions had 
time to come fifty yards and more through 
the brush and take the shots, a gratifying 
spectacle which never fails to warm the 
heart of a bird hunter. By past perform- 
ances, Boz had earned the reputation of an 
outstanding woodcock and grouse dog. Care- 
ful, cautious, steady, intelligent, Boz made 
bird hunting a rare delight by his intuitive 
handling of the feathered thunderbolts, re- 
gardless of the markmanship of mere men 
although the reproach and eventual disgust 
in his eyes soon shamed the author of too 
many misses. 


In the lore of bird hunting, the princely 
woodcock has not received merited recogni- 
tion. He is the humorist, the Puck, among 
game birds. A favorite with gourmets due 
to dark, richly flavored meat, the woodcock 
is a gnome-like fellow, his four inch bill pro- 
truding from a pert head making him seem 
a bit comical, impish, saucy. 


Known in ornithology as Philohela minor, 
woodcock is the popular name of game birds 
commonly regarded as of the same genus 
with snipes but of more bulky form than 
the true snipes and having shorter and 
stronger legs. It is chiefly to be found in 
moist woods, swamps, and along streams, 
seeking for worms, snails, and slugs as food, 
boring with its long bill in the soft ground. 
The quantity of food, which it devours, is 
very great. The American woodcock aver- 
ages about eleven inches long, slightly larger 
than a northern quail; the upper parts varied 
with ruddy, yellowish, and ash color, finely 
intermingled and marked by large black 
spots; the lower parts yellowish red with 
brown zigzag lines; the quills striped with 
red and black on the outer edge; the tail 
feathers tipped with gray above and white 
below; three black transverse bands 
the hinder part of the head. 
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The female is rather stouter and larger yi 
than the male. The woodcock makes its nest i 
on warm, dry locations, on the ground, of “ 
dead leaves loosely laid together. It lays ; 
only three or four eggs of a pale yellowish 
or reddish-brown color. As woodcocks 
usually breed in very dry situations in the 
recesses of thick woods, the young ones 
would be left to starve but for the peculiar 
adaptation which enables the parents to trans- : 
port them to moist feeding grounds. It was 
long believed that the female woodcock used \ NS A. \ 
only her feet for carrying her young from . j SA MASS We 
place to place. However, recent observation YS : RQ a 
has found that she carries her young, even \ ‘ . \ 
when larger than a snipe, not in her claws, NYA 
which seem quite incapable of holding any 
weight, but by clasping the little bird tightly 
between her thighs, and so holding it tight 
toward her body. 

The woodcock is a superb game bird. An 
inhabitant of the thick luxuriant growth 
choking low, marshy stretches and crowding 
banks of streams or of adjacent woodland 
retreats, he is difficult to flush; yet, he does 
not run but lays close, which makes possible 
beautiful, brilliant performances in locating 
and pointing by properly-schooled bird dogs. 
Relying upon dense cover and the camou- 
flage of its plumage, the woodcock will 
crouch immovable until man or dog are 
within a few feet. In fact, woodcock fre- 
quently explode from around the very feet 
of the hunter, spiraling upward, uttering its 
peculiar whistling cry, leveling off abruptly, 
then swooping and twisting in its uncertain 
flight, soon to alight within fifty yards and 
in thick brush. Due to thick cover, startling 
flush, tortuous flight just skimming the top 
of the brush, then darting down again to the 
sanctuary of tangled weeds and undergrowth, 
the woodcock presents a momentary, vanish- 
ing target that requires quick, accurate 
shooting. There is great similarity in hunt- 
ing woodcock and ruffed grouse. In fact, a 
dog that handles woodcock well is generally 
a good grouse dog. Unless he has a keen 
woodcock dog, a hunter may traverse good 
woodcock territory, accidentally rout a bird 
or two, and pass within close proximity to 
literally dozens of woodcocks. This bird 
abounds throughout North America, especi- | 
ally where moist woods, swamps, thick brush ' a, Hee i 
including alders, banks of streams, are found. a ae Nan (\ [tw 
Failure to locate woodcock results in the \\\\ van wan i! NW lige ‘il dyjaula 
main from ignorance of its habitat or lack NNN AIT (\|\\| a i - 
of a woodcock dog. | || iyi 

The woodcock is a migratory bird, flying 
southward from, Canada and the northern 
United States as cold weather freezes the 
mud, thus preventing from boring therein for 
its daily fare of grubs, slugs, snails, and 
worms. Eventually driven to southern climes 
where frigid ground does not interfere with 
food, the woodcock endures the rigors of 
winter amid balmy breezes in true vacation 
Style. With the advent of spring, he heads 
north in progressive flights as winter re- 
linquishes its congealed grip on his daily 
bread. As ice, sleet, frost, and glacial rime 
retreat toward the North Pole, woodcock fol- 
low, grinning in seasonal triumph, and then 
settle down, two by two, in likely sites along 
streams, moist woods, and swamps in the 
northern states and Canada to woo, mate, 
nest, and raise families. Thus, although 
migratory, they scatter over a vast area from 
northern Canada down to Virginia during geittes 
the summertime. 
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In the fall of the year, woodcock hunters 
scan expectantly weather reports from the 
north country, knowing full well that storms 
and lowering temperature will propel south- 
ward successive waves of woodcock as the 
premonition of starvation stirs their instinct. 
Flying at night, away from frost and toward 
warmth, they hover down at dawn to eat and 
rest during the day and swell the ranks of 
native birds available as targets for wood- 
cock hunters. Naturally, hunters soon de- 
plete the supply of native birds and the daily 
succession of flight birds is eagerly welcomed. 


Dan Burke strained his eyes for the first 
sight of his native town. He knew his home 
would be awaiting his arrival, the wandering 
barrister seeking his fireside. Entering the 
door, whoops of joy greeted him as his two 
sons knockea him breathless by their rush, 
followed by his good wife who hastened to 
welcome him. After dinner, Gib declared: 


“We'll have tu get license. 
now!” 


“That’s right,” Burke answered soberly but 
with a twinkle. “We must have licenses!” 


Burke called Sam. Rinn, local sporting 
goods czar, who, although wearied by his 
day’s work, agreed to meet them at his store 
that night. At the appointed hour, they came 
to the store and obtained the necessary 
licenses. Returing home, Gib immediately 
climbed to the second floor, exhibiting the 
prized license to Joe who was in bed. Burke 
quietly mounted the stairs and peeped into 
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the boys’ room. Gib sort of sprawled along 
the edge of the bed with his arm around 
Joe’s shoulders as they both inspected the 
license, the tin number and the card, pride 
and joy beaming from Gib’s face, perhaps 
envy from Joe who, flashing a scattered- 
tooth grin, said: 


“Gee whiz, Dad! 
He’s got a real license! 


Gib’s a real hunter now. 
Wish I had one!” 


“Ah, lad, you’ll have one soon enough. Don’t 
you worry, my young friend.” 


“Just one thing I’ll be asking you, Dad! 
Will you wake me tomorrow morning so I 
can see you before you go, will you, Dad?” 


“You bet I will, pal,” Burke assured him. 
“Its getting late, fellows. So, hustle to bed. 
Morning’ll be here soon enough.” 


At four o’clock in the morning, the alarm 
clock started to chatter. Burke quickly 
smothered it, turning off the alarm. He slip- 
ped out of bed and into the boys’ room. 
Shaking Gib, rubbing his head and face until 
he wakened, Burke cautioned him to be 
quiet. Silently, they slippered down to the 
game room in the cellar, donned hunting 
clothes, and grasped guns and shells, ready 
to go. Burke said: 


“We promised to waken Joe before we left 
so he could see us. That we must do!” 


Climbing up the stairs as carefully as 
possible, they turned on the light and shook 
Joe until he opened his eyes. In an instant, 
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he was wide awake. Sitting up in bed, Joe 
looked them over from head to foot, nodded, 
snuggled down in the covers, and said: 
“That’s all I wanted. Good luck!” 


Going to the kennel near the garage 
Burke released Boz, the English Setter, who 
immediately bounded to the car door, in. 
stinctively and joyously aware of the day’s 
activities. Through a heavy fog, they drove 
up town to a restaurant which, for many 
years, had been the rendezvous of hunters 
and fishermen. Complying with the ritual 
of the hunter’s traditional breakfast, buck. 
wheat cakes and sausage, Burke and Gib 
were soon on the road, restricted to a slow 
speed by the dense fog. Leaving the main 
highway at Pike’s Peak, they turned to left 
on a rutted dirt road and finally arrived at 
the Deal Bridge where they parked. 


“What time is it, Dad?” Gib asked. 


Burke pulled out his watch: “Quarter 
after six, pal.” 


“Gee, we can not hunt until seven o'clock. 
That’s three-quarters of an hour yet!” 


“By Jove, you’re right, Gib,” Burke ex. 
claimed. “I’d forgotten all about that new 
law. Good business, though. It’ll save a lot 
of accidents.” 


“What’ll we do?” 


“Let’s cross the bridge and walk over to 
the breast of the upper dam.” 


A series of dams, retards, and other pro- 
tection for fish had been constructed on 
Yellow Creek which made it one of the ideal 
trout streams in the state. As Burke and 
Gib came to the bend in the stream above 
the dam, four ducks, suddenly affrighted, 
clattered upward from the surface of the 
water. The two hunters, startled, mouths 
open, regretting that duck season was not in, 
were treated to an additional thrill by six 
more ducks sliding down the bank and zoom- 
ing upward out of the water. 


“Boy, oh boy, what a sight! Burke ejacu- 
lated, eyes popping. ‘“That’s something sel- 
dom seen around here, in season or out of 
season. Those ducks wouldn’t be here ex- 
cept for the dams. The dams wouldn't be 
here if Yellow Creek wasn’t a trout stream. 
Strange to say, I had something to do with 
having Yellow Creek rated as a trout stream 
and stocked with fish.” 


“Prior to six years ago,” Burke said, “Yel- 
low Creek was considered polluted because 
of mine water containing sulphur flowing 
into it at Heilwood. This mistaken belief 
prevented the stocking of this stream. How- 
ever, I noticed from time to time that Yel- 
low Creek always had a good volume of 
water, even during dry spells. It seemed 4 
pity to me that such a stream, good water, 
excellent pools, splendid rapids, should be 
wasted and not stocked with fish. Once 
upon a time, we reared some trout in 4 
small dam on a tributary stream that flows 
into Yellow Creek about a mile down the 
valley from where we now are, just beyond 
Eddie Fyock’s camp. When these trout grew 
to five or six inches, we would transfer them 
to approved trout streams. One day, Bill 
Pierce’s son was fishing at the juncture 0 
this tributary and Yellow Creek and ca 
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a fifteen inch brook trout, which is some 
trout, believe me!” 


“when I heard about it,” Burke continued, 
“the thought immediately struck me that 
here was positive proof that the water in 
Yellow Creek would hold trout. I wrote to 
the Fish Commission, setting forth the un- 
disputable evidence. In a week or so, I 
received a letter stating that an inspector 
would contact me the next Monday for the 
purpose of taking samples and testing the 
water in Yellow Creek. I met the inspector 
at the hotel on Monday morning and away 
we started. I took Lady, our old Irish Setter 
who died two years ago, with us. We started 
at Heilwood, where the mine water emptied 
into Yellow Creek and took samples of water, 
here and there, down the stream for about 
ten miles, until we came to the Dead Waters. 
When we drove back to town that night, the 
back seat of the car was chuck full of bottles 
containing samples of water. In about three 
weeks, I received word that, although Yel- 
low Creek was polluted at Heilwood, the 
aeration of the water, tumbling over rocks, 
made it pure enough two miles downstream, 
together with the influx of pure water from 
tributaries, to hold trout. As a consequence, 
thousands of trout were stocked and caught 
out of Yellow Creek and these fine dams 
have been built. Well, its about seven 
o'clock. Reckon we might as well start.” 


Retracing their steps to the car, they loaded 
their guns and followed a faint trail toward 
the brush and undergrowth lining the banks 
of the stream. They hadn’t gone thirty yards 
when Boz snapped into a point at the edge 
of the brush. 


“Point!” yelped Burke. “To your right, 
Gib, and a bit ahead! Step in and flush him!” 


Holding his 410 at the ready, Gib walked 
in slowly behind Boz. Suddenly, like a flash, 
a woodcock whistled upward and straight 
away. Both Gib and Burke fired. The bird 
veered to the left, gaining speed with each 
wing beat. Burke led it about three feet 
and pulled the trigger for his left barrel. 
Gib shot at the same instant. The woodcock 
collapsed, falling to the ground. 


Burke and Gib looked at each other, 
amazed, astounded, thrilled. Never in their 
born days had they had such quick and satis- 
factory action. First woodcock up and down, 
right under the gun. In the meantime, Boz 
had followed the flight of the bird, marked 
it down, and retrieved it to the two hunters. 
Burke motioned the dog toward Gib who 
took the bird from the dog’s mouth, held it 
in his left hand, and stuck out his right to 
Burke. The two hunters shook hands, con- 
sratulating each other on bagging the first 
bird of the season, a most auspicious omen. 


Their zest for hunting raised to a fever 
Pitch by the sudden event, they reloaded and 
plunged into the undergrowth. They kept 
about ten yards apart, proceeding in the 
Same general direction. The weeds and 
brush were so thick that it was impossible 
to see the dog at a distance more than five 
yards. Whenever they could not hear the dog 
crashing and working about, they surmised 
that he was on point, which was generally 
correct. Then ensued a strenuous game of 
blind man’s buff, battling their way slowly 
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through the undergrowth, brush, and weeds, 
seeking the dog, for thus is the usual course 
of events in woodcocking, making it on a par 
with grouse hunting as an arduous sport. 


Frequently, birds would flush when the 
hunters were unable to fire a shot due to 
guns trapped by branches. All shots were 
quick, snap shots. Without the services of a 
good woodcock dog, many birds knocked 
down would be lost in the weeds and brush. 
However, Boz was the top woodcock dog in 
the neighborhood. He cat-footed slowly and 
cautiously in and about the brush, crouch- 
ing low as he approached his quarry, tensely 
pulling himself along inch by inch, finally 
making the majority of his points frozen 
rigid, flat on the ground. There he would 
stay, firm as a rock, motionless as a statue, 
until his master came or the bird flushed. 
After birds had flushed, been shot, and 
crashed down, Boz possessed uncanny abil- 
ity to locate and retrieve them. 


During the next several hours, the hunters 
threshed about, seldom seeing each other, 
popping away at woodcock, and perspiring 
freely from the strenuous exertion. Gib 
eventually called: 

“Hey, Dad, aren’t you hungry?” 

“Sure am, pal. Do you want to eat?” 
“What do you say we do?” 


“Okay”, Burke replied, “Let’s work up to 
the breast of the dam. That’s a good place to 
sit down and eat.” 

“How do I get there?” Gib called. 


“You go straight ahead and you'll hit a 
cleared field. Then, you can cut across that 
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field to the left and hit the breast without 
battling through this underbrush. [I'll go 
up along the creek bank and see if I get 
another woodcock or two.” 


Burke hadn’t gone far when he heard con- 
siderable muttering and grumbling from 
Gib’s direction. 

“What’s the trouble, Gib?” 


“This dog-gone brush’s getting me down,” 
Gib growled, red in the face and panting. 
“All I get done is charge ahead a few feet, 
then back up and ram again.” 


“Turn more to the left,” Burke called, 
laughing to himself, “And you’ll soon be in 
the clear.” 


They joined each other at the dam’s breast, 
devoured a lunch of bacon sandwiches with 
ravenous appetite, and tossed scraps to Boz 
in response to his pleading eyes. They had 
bagged seven woodcock, one short of the 
limit of four apiece. After lolling around 
the dam awhile, Gib suggested: 


“We only need another woodcock to make 
our limit but don’t you think maybe we've 
had enough? I’m sort of tired, this being 
the first day and all. We've sure had a 
swell time, haven’t we?” 


Burke nodded with satisfaction: “Sure been 
real sport, pal. We'll have more of them.” 


Climbing wearily into their car, the hun- 
ters and dog closed a memorable day of 
happy recollection afield by slowly making 
their way homeward through a lazy October 
afternoon. 
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In shady, cool places, protected from predators, the ill birds often will reoover 
from botulism. Artificial inducement of water or chemicals has been known to 
aid recovery. 


REAT strides may be—and are being 

made in conserving and restoring our 
wild birds and animals. No matter how 
effective the work of the many agencies en- 
gaged in preserving and restoring wildlife, 
there is an ever-present threat of disease. 
The entire work of those who have re- 
habilitated wildlife on our refuges, years of 
effort on the part of game management ex- 
perts—all might be wiped out almost over- 
night by a severe epidemic of disease. Stand- 
ing guard against such a contingency is a 
section in the United States Biological 
Survey. Dr. J. E. Shillinger, in charge of the 
Section of Disease Control of the Biological 
Survey, can tell you all about the work being 
done to prevent disease from wiping out the 
country’s wildlife. 


“Disease is prevalent among wild animals 
and birds—and it is destructive to wildlife,” 
he will tell you. 


“There is a widespread misconception that 
creatures living in the wild are free from 
disease because of their close communion 
with nature and because they are not beset 
by the artificial conditions with which man 
has surrounded himself. The truth is that 
for almost every disease known to mankind, 
a similar wildlife ailment is known. Why, 
wild animals even have toothaches—and ap- 
parently very severe toothaches. Decay sets 
in and becomes so severe in certain species 
that sections of the mandible or jaw bone 
will often rot entirely away. Undoubtedly 
the animal suffers while this decay is going 


on. He is just like a human in this respect, 
but we humans have one advantage. We 
can go to a dentist and have our teeth fixed. 
The animal cannot. 


“Tuberculosis, sylvatic plague, tick fever, 
botulism, and many other forms of disease 
also attack animals. Of them all, botulism 
probably is the most destructive to wildlife 
at the present time.” 


Botulism, which is sometimes known as 
duck disease or limberneck, we learn affects 
any and all waterfowl and shore birds that 
take food from shallow water. It causes 
paralysis of certain groups of muscles, often 
resulting in horrible death for the afflicted 
birds. Botulism is caused by toxins or poi- 
sons formed by an organism that lives in the 
absence of free oxygen, scientifically known 
as anaerobic bacteria. This bacterium must 
have an alkaline environment. It cannot 
breed when there is an acid condition. In 
an alkaline environment when there is no 
free oxygen, the bacteria create the poison 
or toxin which, when consumed by the birds, 
causes botulism. 


A somewhat similar disease is sometimes 
encountered in man, to whom it is known as 
ptomaine poisoning. If certain types of alka- 
line products are sealed in tight containers, 
such as cans, without completely killing off 
the anaerobic bacteria by sterilization, the 
toxins created often have very serious effects. 
This is not a very common danger to man 
today because of the great care exercised 





A cure — but not a preventative — is to pick up the sick birds that often line 
the shore by the thousands, and take them to havens of safety and comfort, 
hoping for recovery. 
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in the canning of foodstuffs. In marshes de- 
cayed matter accumulates under the surface 
of an alkaline lake or pond and creates an 
ideal breeding place for the anaerobic bac- 
teria, which in turn creates the dangerous 
toxins. Birds, digging down into the mud 
for food consume sufficient quantities of the 
toxin to induce paralysis, or even death. 
Afflicted with the disease, their heads droop 
—hence the name limberneck applied col- 
loquially to botulism—and they become more 
or less completely helpless, depending upon 
the amount of toxin they have consumed. 


Botulism reaps a terrible toll each year. 
Eight to ten thousand ducks dead from the 
disease have been picked up in a two mile 
stretch of shore along one river. On the 
Bear River marshes of Utah, it has been esti- 
mated that annual losses ran from 30,000 to 
100,000 or even more in former years when 
the malady was particularly severe. It may 
safely be said that the loss of birds from 
botulism amounts to hundreds of thousands 
each year. 


Two Methods of Control 


Two methods of possible control of botul- 
ism have been developed. First we can con- 
trol water levels. We have learned that 
birds don’t get botulism in deep water. Often 
by raising the water level just a few inches 
the toxins are diluted to the extent that they 
are practically harmless. Sometimes, through 
the cooperation of local sportsmen’s organi- 
zations, marshes suitable for waterfowl can 
be drained during the late summer months, 
which is the bad season for botulism, and 
reflooded during cold weather when the 
danger period has passed. 


Dr. Don R. Coburn, now stationed at the 
Patuxent Research Refuge in Maryland, has 
recently shown that certain types of vegeta- 
tion have a neutralizing effect on the toxins 
which cause botulism. Althcugh it is too 
early to be certain yet, it is possible that the 
growth of these types of vegetation may 
profitably be encouraged in localities where 
botulism is rampant. 


The actual treatment or curing of sick 
birds will never give complete control of 
the disease. However, when possible, we are 
doing all in our power to treat diseased birds 
to help check the terrible losses. This is 
done by securing the cooperation of state 
conservation departments, local sportsmen, 
boy scouts, and others interested in picking 
up sick birds in affected areas. These sick 
ducks would undoubtedly otherwise be 
doomed to perish, baked to death in a blister- 
ing sun, or in some cases drowned because 
they could not hold their heads out of water. 


Once picked up, these ducks are put in 
shaded places, protected from predators, and 
many recover. They cannot eat, because 
they are paralyzed, but giving water through 
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DISEASES 


Acting Secretary, The American 
Wildlife Institute 


a stomach tube often aids recovery. Certain 
products, such as formalin, when added to 
the water appears to neutralize the toxins 
in the digestive tracts. However, the in- 
roads of botulism can never be successfully 
checked by curing the sick birds. We must, 
through more research, develop satisfactory 
ways and means of preventing the disease 
from attacking. For this purpose the Biolog- 
ical Survey has a special laboratory located 
in the Bear River Refuge in Utah, at which 
much worthwhile research is being done. 
Also much available work on the factors 
entering into the botulism problem is being 
done at the Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit of The American Wildlife Institute at 
Logan, Utah. 


Some of the other diseases affecting wild- 
life have a direct bearing on mankind. This 
is one of the factors that makes the work 
of those seeking to control diseases in wild- 
life so important. For instance encephalo- 
myelitis, commonly known as sleeping sick- 
ness, affects horses and is also known to 
have been communicated to humans, with 
dire results. The disease has been found in 
pheasants and is experimentally known to 
be infectious to a rather wide group of ani- 
mal life. There is a possibility that recogniz- 
ed epizootics in the equine family find reser- 
voirs of infection in wildlife. In other words, 
it is possible that the disease is being kept 
alive in certain wild animals all the time, 
then is communicated to domestic equines 
by mosquitoes or other biting insects during 
the times of the year that they become very 
plentiful. Since the disease has been known 
to attack man, this makes its study in wild- 
life of great importance. 


Sylvatic Plague 


Then, too, we have what is known as 
sylvatic plague in animals. Sylvatic plague 
is neither more nor less than the bubonic 
plague, which once wiped out large popula- 
tions in cities of Europe, Asia, and other 
countries before the discovery of America. 
As almost everyone knows, the disease 
known as bubonic plague when it attacks 
man and as sylvatic plague in animals, is 
carried by a certain type of flea which in- 
fects rodents. The disease came into this 
country on rats from foreign ships on the 
West coast. It spread to squirrels and other 
rodent forms of wildlife and has now been 
discovered as far east as Dillon, Montana. 
This is important because it was once thought 
that should the disease be transmitted over 
the high altitudes of the Great Divide, it 
would spread rapidly among the many 
gophers, prairies dogs, and other rodent 
forms of the middle west and might possibly 
become epidemic among humans. 


There seems no danger of this sylvatic 
plague attacking the people of North America 
as bubonic plague, but this instance is cited 
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Dr. Shillinger shown at work in the laboratory where he and his fellow scientists 
have solved many problems of wildlife diseases. 


to show the great need for constant vigil to 
reduce and control disease in wildlife. 

Of course, almost everyone is familiar with 
the communication by ticks to humans of 
the dreaded spotted fever disease. There is 


‘ very little danger of humans getting this 


disease if the common sense rules laid out 
by local and federal health authorities are 
observed, but ticks are an important source 
of disease spread to cattle—and to wildlife. 


Tick Fever 


The Texas fever tick, which did great 
damage to cattle, has been practically elimin- 
ated. The reason this particular tick could 
be destroyed with comparative ease is too 
long to tell now. A tropical variety of tick, 
discovered in the southern part of Florida, 
is more difficult to subdue. To eliminate this 
species, and keep it from being communicat- 
ed to domestic stock, it may be necessary to 


kill off the deer in the affected territory, as 
was done to eliminate hoof and mouth disease 
in the Stanislaus National Forest area of 
California. As in the case of the Stanislaus 
National Forest, the deer can then be re- 
introduced and their numbers raised to the 
present figure after the ticks have been 
eliminated. 


Both wild animals held in captivity and 
those raised on breeding farms suffer from 
disease—and to a greater extent than those 
in the wild. More closely concentrated, they 
can communicate diseases with greater ease. 
It is also true that wild animals have not 
built up a racial resistance to diseases of 
contamination and pollution. In their native 
environment they have not developed a toler- 
ance to barnyard conditions such as our 
domestic poultry and farm stock possess. 
Hence when confined in pens on game farms 
and fur farms, infections frequently take a 
heavy toll. 





Birds suffering from botulism or ‘‘duck sickness,’’ become paralyzed, often are 
unable to hold up their heads — hence the name ‘‘limberneck’’ sometimes 
applied to the disease. 
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6é HERE’S Bill this evening?” Jones, 
the banker, asked. “He’d be a good 
man to put on the committee to collect .. .” 


“Oh, Bill went to the mountain. He’s a 
gun nut, you know,” the pink-and-forty Mrs. 
Bill excused her Old Man, comfortably. 

“Eh? One of those serious sportsmen!” 
Jones laughed it off, in a nastily superior 
way. Nobody had ever seen Jones with 
woods dirt under his fingernails, or without 
his white cuffs. 


“Well,” Mrs. Bill declared vigorously. “Bill 
remarked today as he oiled that fancy gun 
with the light-colored stock and put new 
strings in his old woods shoes—sez Bill: 
‘Guess I'll put in a few more licks against 
dry rot and hunting accidents.’” 


“How’s that?” Jones looked puzzled. 


“You wouldn’t know, anyhow,” she told 
him, scornfully. 


* * * 


There are few accidents in hunting, com- 
pared with really dangerous activities such 
as baseball and farming and housekeeping. 
Whenever you find yourself jittery over your 
chances of injury in ordinary occupations 
and sports, it’s a good idea to join the seven 
hundred thousand who escape in compara- 
tive safety each year to Pennsylvania woods 
with guns. 


The record is not at all bad for a ten mil- 
lion dollar per year activity in a single state. 


Careful bookkeeping on all details of hunt- 
ing accidents shows that something like 
one in twenty thousand licensed hunters is 
killed; one in two thousand injured. (These 
figures do not include heart failures, 
divorces and cases of prickly heat on necks 
unaccustomed to wool shirts. Such wayside 
casualties are extras.) 


One of the amazing features of hunting 
accidents is that upwards of forty percent of 
them, in some years, are self-inflicted. When 
we're shot at all, we do it two times in each 
five with our own guns. 


On top of that, about two in each five ac- 
cidental shootings are done on open ground, 
on nice clear days. Alibis of fog, swirling 
snow, lacy branches or poor visibility in 
general seldom apply. And generally about 
three times in each four it’s the small game 
guy, or at least the scatter-gun snap-shotist, 
whotis guilty; leaving the other one accident 
in four charged to rifle carriers. 


All of which facts, when analyzed, reveal 
that the real causes of our few accidents, 
behind the reasons given, are: Lack of Shoot- 
ing Skill, Absent Mindedness, and Gun 
Ignorance. j¢ 

Any old-timer with a long record of safe 
shooting will testify that a slack habit of 
mind toward guns, and toward the outdoors, 
is at the bottom of troubles in hunting. 


When about thi*’time of the summer you 
see some fellows, of an evening at home, 
throwing their guns to their faces and work- 
ing the actions; and on Sunday afternoons 
casually slipping away to the hills or flats, 
it’s not just hunting fever that’s got ’em. 
They know what’s good for themselves, and 
are quite deliberately taking steps about it. 

They are overhauling their equipment— 
guns, nerves, perceptions and muscles. Mak- 
ing hundred-percenters of themselves. 

“Bill” gets a set of dummy cartridges for 
each of his rifies. I’ve seen him sit in the 
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Dry Rot and Hunting 
Accidents 


This is pretty tough on the City Fellow, 
but let’s say we’re talking about 
his neighbor. 


By R. C. MATTERN 





grass +4 on his living room couch, and run 
them u. ough the rifle fifty times; filling the 
magazine, then working the action, squeezing 
the trigger, clicking the striker or hammer 
on each. 

After a while his fingers close on the lever 
or bolt handle just right, find the trigger 
just so; and five dummies are handled 
through the action in five seconds, all as 
smooth as grease—without hurry. At times 
he adds two seconds, and puts the safety 
lever on and off between “shots.” 


He gets so good at handling the action 
before long that he can drop the ejects 
gently into his lap on his left hand, instead 
of kicking them five feet away. That is an 
evidence of real skill; and a help indoors, 
especially in keeping Mrs. Bill sweetened on 
the proposition. 

The Army makes dummy cartridges in 
30-40 Krag and 30-1906 Springfield sizes. 
They indent cannelures around the cases, 
also paint them with red and green bands, 
to distinguish them positively from live am- 
munition. 

Bill makes his own dummies from fired 
cases. Sometimes he fills each with a hick- 
ory plug, all the way down, the ends stick- 
ing out and shaped like bullets. But he pre- 
fers better-balanced ones, filled with coal or 
sand, with an inch of brass or copper rod as 
““bhullets,” ends triangle-pointed. He always 


1 ‘s sure the dummies do not look or feel 
lis ‘1 cartridges. 

Bill nes his shotgun actions and accus- 
toms his ‘ands to them in similar practice 


with dummy ammunition. 

He is particular about trigger pulls. The 
pulls must break sharp and clean, like an 
sacle; not with lingering creep like a damp 
hemlock twig. He uses and likes a brisk 
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single pull, but prefers the double or mili- 
tary take-up pull. The weight of the pull 
doesn’t matter so much, he says, just so it 
isn’t ].3s chan two or three pounds. 


It cost him several spoiled sear pieces and 
triggers before he learned you can’t start 
grinding or filing the first notch or corner 
in a gun action that you happen to see. Some 
guns come from the factory with good pulls; 
but plenty of them do not; and bad pulls 
cause misses and hurried extra shorts. Some 
trigger designs are easily fixed. Other de- 
signs just can’t be finely adjusted, and these 
he doesn’t buy, or if hooked with them, sells 
them to the once-a-year-guy, who thinks a 
trigger is something to pull and not to 
squeeze. 

On a window pane of Bill’s living room 
are three dark spots the size of flies, that 
catch your eye by their shapes. You walk 
over. They are little pictures of a deer, a 
turkey and a rabbit, perfect down to the 
ears, cut out and pasted on the glass. 


“They cost me a pair of silk stockings 
every thirty days, to prevent washing them 
off,” Bill admits sourly, but with a twinkle 
at Mrs. Bill’s brazen grin. 

The last time we were there, from an 
inconspicuous cabinet by the door he tilted 
an oil-shined gun, and swung it to his eye. 
It was all done so smoothly we were not 
prepared for the “click” when the sights 
passed the silhouetted buck. 


“Keeps you familiar artificially with the 
look of the sights on game,” Bill remarked. 
“Most sports let themselves in for learning 
it all over again the natural way in one tough 
lesson about every three years.” 

We can’t do better here than to give Bill’s 
unusual and pronounced views on shooting 
technique, with their wider application to 
huntmg accidents, and to life itself. 

“If you want to be a regular guy, in this 
hunting thing,” he elucidates if you gain his 
confidence, “you first line up your own eye 
with the sights of your gun. You do that by 
dry aiming. Swing up the rifle, or the shot- 
gun, to your face. Do you find the sights 
pretty near in line, without trying about? 
If they’re not, pad the old stock against your 
cheek bones, or get a new stock that will put 
your eye in line. It’s an individual fit. 

“Understand? To hell with the target, at 
first!” 

“Then here’s the low-down on effective 
woods shooting. You don’t hold. You swing. 

“You let off your shot on the swing, always. 
On standin’ targets, come up with the sights 
from the ground, or come from right or left 
if you prefer. On movin’ objects like run- 
ning rabbits and those big turkeys and deer, 
start behind and swing to catch up. Tighten 
up on the trigger as you do it. 

“You get the picture now... Gun smooth- 
ly moving to alignment with vour eye, cheek 
firm or stock, then that swing toward the 
target. When the sights touch it, your trig- 
ger finger just tightens automatically for the 
last ounce needed—and your gun says 
‘Whang’ almost without your thought.” 

As Bill gets to this angle of his subject, 
you understand from the look in his eye and 
the line of his jaw why such as he never 
have accidents. He knows exactly what he 
is doing with his gun, every second. . 

And he adds: “Go in summer and fall to 
see what the woods look like. If you can 
get your lamps on a few deer and turkeys 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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T this time of the year many hunters 

are thinking about buying a gun dog 
and are looking ‘em over before making a 
final selection. Unless you “know” dogs in 
every sense of that word, and it certainly 
covers a lot of territory, it is best to have a 
friend who has that uncanny ability to “pick 
’em” do it for you, or purchase from a breeder 
whom you have found by careful investiga- 
tion is entirely reliable. 


The person who “knows” dogs is a rare 
individual indeed and my hat is off to the 
man who can invariably pick the winner 
every time. I confess that I am unable to 
do it and bat a very high average, altho on 
several occasions I have done so—one time 
picking the best dog in a kennel of 55 broth- 
ers and sisters that looked mighty good all 
the way through. 


Each and every person has his own idea 
of what the dog he wants should look like 
but it is best to throw some of these ideas 
overboard at times for best results. 


The most important thing is to select a 
dog with a good head. That I believe should 
be your number one guide, for a dog with- 
out brains, or plenty of skull room for brains 
to develop, isn’t worth taking home at any 
price. 

I like a dog with a skull that is large and 
well developed; a face that is wide rather 
than narrow, and a muzzle that is square 
and long rather than shallow or snipy. 
Whether chosing a pointer, setter, spaniel, 
retriever or hound, be it puppy or older dog, 
my preference is for the dog with the big 
nose and wide nostrils. 


While I can’t agree with some authorities 
that a light eyed dog is no good, the prefer- 
ence is for a dark eyed specimen, the depth 
of the color depending usually on the depth 
of color of the dog’s coat. 


Without going into scientific or minute de- 
tail, the dog with the broad head will have 
more brains, and you can take a chance 
whether they are good or bad. The good 
brain absorbs and understands the lessons 
and you can improve the bad one if there 
is plenty of it there. 


It is a very well-known fact that the sense 
of smell varies very much in dogs, or in other 
words some have a better nose than others, 
depending on the olfactory nerves. 


Now I'm not saying that a dog with a 
fine head running to snipeyness won’t be a 
good dog, for I have seen such specimens 
that were mighty fine, but, the better dogs 
in general are developed from the dogs with 
the better heads. 


But head isn’t everything. You have to 
have it if you want to develop brains and 
game sense, but this has to be backed up 
with legs that are straight, pasterns that are 
strong and feet that are firm, uniform and 
well padded. You must have “heart” and 
lungs that can stand it for hour after hour 
going. Now many “small” dogs have this 
and can outshine a larger dog, for they are 
developed in proportion. Your dog _ too, 
should have a good frame, with loin, hind- 
quarters, shoulders and chest well developed. 


Don’t let the color or markings of a dog 
make you decide against him. I find a lot 
of sportsmen who make this mistake. Some 
of the most miserable “looking” dogs in that 
respect that I have seen were “wonders” in 


the field, and that, after all, is what you 
want. 
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EDITED BY 
“DAVE” FISHER 


In looking for a new dog, don’t ever try 
to select one to replace “Old Bob” a dog you 
may have owned or known of in past years. 
It is virtually impossible to find a dog that 
would have the same characteristics. 


A Few Training Thoughts 


In the training of your dog, I éa m- 
phasize too strongly that you should snow 
your individual dog and x0t take anything 
for granted. Without being very careful in 
this respect you are often likely to blame the 
dog for making an error when he doesn’t 
deserve it and you are just as likely to fail 
to properly punish him when he does de- 
serve it. 


If at anytime you are not sure, give the 
dog the benefit of the doubt. They learn 
mighty easily if given the chance and punish- 
ment is seldom necessary. How fast they 
learn depends on the individual dog AND 
the trainer. 


J. A. Sanchez Antunano of Yucatan, 
Mexico, trained a dog in 90 minutes—only 
1% hours to complete the yard training, and 
that included retrieving. In his recently pub- 
lished book, ‘Practical Education of the Bird 
Dog” he writes: 


“Whoopee, learned to heel, sit down, drop; 
in the first ten minutes. He learned retriev- 
ing very quickly. During this training he 
was not intimidated by the so-called “force- 
system” and he bears as much affection for 
me as I do for him.” 


The secret of the JASA method is in know- 
ing how to apply it. Both the human as well 
as dog temperament play an important part. 


To illustrate the point, I purchased an Irish 
setter, from a Western person, who had hir 
trained for wide going on horseback. A° 
he became acquainted he was taken 
and cut loose at 5 o’clock in the aft Jun. 
I saw him the next evening at 5 o’clock 
about four miles away, having been informed 
by a friend of his whereabouts. This hap- 
pened several times. 


Now I could have used one of several 
methods to cure him of this; including cut- 
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ting him off and using the whip. However, 
I resorted to no force method. Instead I 
merely started to talk to him when in the 
field. Fired several false shots from my 
gun (which brought him in to retrieve) and 
when he got there I merely talked a bit 
rough to him about being lax in his duty 
and letting that bird get away. I worked. 
When I pick up my gun now, he is the most 
perfect gentleman in the field you ever saw. 
Has developed proper range for type of cover 
we are in and keeps his eye on me like a 
good fellow. I seldom talk to him now while 
working, but chat away with him while 
resting or during lunch period as he lies by 
me looking as sober as a Virginia judge as if 
I were crazy. 


In training your dog, don’t expect too much 
of him until he (or she) is two years old. 
I find that most persons purchasing a young 
dog from 6 months to a year old expect that 
dog to give old dog performance and this 
he cannot do for he has not had the oppor- 
tunity to gain proper experience. 

For conservations sake, I believe that every 
sporting dog should be taught to retrieve. 
There is no prettier sight than to see your 
dog bringing the game to hand and you won’t 
let those cripples get away to die. 


Dog Questions 


Q. Is there anything the individual person 
can do to aid a dog that has been pois- 
oned? 

A. First, call your nearest veterinarian. 
While waiting, if you do not know the 
specific poison, do the same as you would 
for a person—cause the dog to vomit. A 
tablespoonful of salt placed at root of 
dogs tongue and washed down with as 
much warm water as possible, or, try a 
teaspoon of mustard, repeating in 10 
minutes. 


Q. What is the best way to remove ticks 
from a dog’s skin? 


A. A drop of gasoline or chloroform on each 
tick will act as an anasthesia and loosen 
the ticks hold so you can pull it off easily 
and entirely without breaking off the 
head. Use tweezes, not your fingers. If 
ticks head breaks off, paint spot wiih 
iodine. 


Q. An English setter owner who keeps the 
dog in the house says the dog was com- 
pletely house broken until <.o0ut two 
months ago. Now he seems unable to 
hold his water. What is the trouble? 

A. The trouble is probably an organic dis- 
turbance and you should consult your 
veterinarian immediate, 


. How can a person who lives along the 
highway stop their dog from chasing 
bicycles and automobiles? 


A. You can have a friend spray the dog in 
the face with a water pistol loaded with 
ammonia water, or, you can tie a light 
rope to the collar and then:tie a small 
rolling pin or block of wood to the end. 
The block bangs against legs when the 
dog chases car or bicycle and deters and 
discourages him. 
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Left to Right: John C. Youngman, Pres., Pa. Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs; Col. Nicholas Biddle, 
Pres., and Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Game Commission at joint meeting of both groups 
to consider 1939 seasons and bag limits. 


Lest we forget, the following is a list of the 43 who have served, or are now 
serving, as Members of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, and the periods of 
their tenure of office: 


Name Residence Service 
ME PROM dnd. ccc ccncscesc re 1896-1905 
ne ctw acer esee- I sa, aw ae aha 6 dein 1896-1899 
wee a cccn esd iss 4000's MME. on ov ccccoscsncs 1896-1901 
pT SEL EET LETTE Te I Sons 5s oo ys ¢ a,0k oo 1896-1910 
ls SSeS d hw owes eee IE” stale s a3 oe 354555 fs 1896-1902 
NE ww. ccc csccnseessves ee ae 1896-1914 
ES, sg otis sche ving ph Ss 034% Ns Khare 5 Vino Sips © 1899-1922 
ances einen s 0 6-o% LER. ono pteurets « ow bi ses 1901-1905 
es cites seek aban sos s oe 5 a are 1902-1909 
Pronk G: Hiarrie® ....:.......: Se eee oe I 55 doors 0's a a .eh 0 baiore 1905-1908 
SINE UE SS lenin Se wsescccees EES 250 ses bs 16 b's Carats 1905-1923 
IT IN = ss tayo ccledvincs es. DE 8 2s Sc esas Sh ees es 6 1908-1916 
ONES oan 6 ad web dn odninanesces re 1910-1915 
Es emads cnt hes tn0dse seks PN sce liwindiod'h sia ox 1911-1924 
a nc waa adiveeces 0a a se 1914-1918—1919-1925 
|e ee I ts 5 aie dap mcace SW 1915-1919 
Tn cet cee ves pl ala ea EP 3/23-9/17/16 
a a I, on a. cnc a eames 1916-1929 
See ee BSA SRR eS 1918-1919 
i iiss cud wae ee Ree I 8258 65K ON Swe cwon 1920-1924 
Oe CO ET ee 1922-1924 
in a a a a ES Serer ee 1924-1935 
a oc nc o's chao e ores cc nS aie so ob din esr 0 oie 1924-1931 
OOS, 5c ess See's BOCs 02 oy Ne ois ose ny pwtve id cae 1924-1931 
pemmeuen 43. BGeistosh .........5......... ae te a ges gan edi 1924-1931 
eS et ee eee ee IN © ooo bw dade sree gate 1926-1935 
Me, CUICIBONS oo ss «vise bibs Said eee eee eee 1927-1931 
SE ee eer. McKeesport ... 1927-1931—1935-present 
isu ag sind oe ceaveece senda st oS ee ee 1929-1931 
ia ee cobs twesede bee ag St al gig'd 1931-1935 
| a pear ee a, re 1932-1935 
NS a ee ea ee ae eras ee 1/6-3/19/32 
De: Gemmell. Williams ........%........ Ro RC rina 5 bigest 1932-1935 
EE ee ee 0 eee ere 1932-1935 
i line's a.0e.0da $ om 0m ee a sews « Swrgtualed 1932-1935 
es ww cece w coe news eel ree 1932-1937 
en 5 oon fice bw a bo 30 « Sie.oe> le ILS 9 G15. o0 asin e's obiaide's 1935-present 
Ee S304 0 2bs Wells eCs es... ss ESE SEER 1935-present 
IES ibis, cic Sv ale ails oReUS so 0.000 NS RE Shea nl ne 1935-present 
OUND 5 Sho sic din sie sins wees accses EE? na SW tER Ss ck ad's oun 0 8% 1935-present 
PM avs sew 'b od ¥s,bisie snes + 0's 00 | eae Fees 1935-present 
os on Sains ncusiaie nue abciec ose e's REE ee Sane eR 1937-present 
ee oe cabs nap ie > vee MR Se ibvsartcedesbessa9es 1935-present 


*Deceased. 


LEGAL NOTICE 


Bounty Removed From Great 
Horned Owl 


At its meeting on May 31, 1939, the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission passed the fol- 
lowing resolution removing the bounty on 
Great Horned Owls: 

“RESOLVED, That the Commission, act- 
ing under the powers and authority vested in 
it by the provisions of Article XI, Section 
1101, of the Act of Assembly approved June 
3, 1937, P.L. 1225, hereby removes the Great 
Horned Owl from the bounty list and discon- 
tinues the payment of said bounty on all 
Great Horned Owls killed after May 31, 1939; 
and 

“BE IT RESOLVED FURTHER, That 
the Director publish, in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 1102 of Article XI of 
the act aforesaid, a notice of this action in 
the Pennsylvania Game News, also bring 
said action to the attention of public through 
other available channels, said Director being 
hereby authorized and directed to certify this 
action as and for the act of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission.” 

I certify the above to be a true and correct 
copy of the resolution removing the bounty 
on the Great Horned Owl as adopted by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission at a meeting 
held May 31, 1939. 

SETH GORDON, Executive Director, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


The next Taxidermy Examination will be 
held at the offices of the Commission Sep- 
tember 13 by the Taxidermy Board, the per- 
sonnel of which is: Reinhold L. Fricke, 
Preparator, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh; 
Harold T. Green, Curator, Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia; and M. J. 
Kelly, Curator, Everhart Museum, Scranton. 


Persons desiring to compete in the exam- 
ination must come to Harrisburg at their own 
expense. Application to participate must be 
filed fifteen days prior to the date of the 
examination. The fee is $12.50, which will be 
applied against the $25.00 fee, provided the 
applicant passes. The fees paid by those not 
passing will be deposited in the Game Fund 
to help defray the expenses incurred in hold- 
ing the examination. Applications may be 
secured from the office of the Game Com- 
mission at Harrisburg, upon request. 


Official reports of the Ohio Conservation 
Division show that furs bought in Ohio and 
shipped out of the State during last season 
amounted to a grand total of $770,252.35. 
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FORESTRY ASSOCIATION MEETS 
AT COOK FOREST 

The Pennsylvania Forestry Association will 
hold its Annual Summer Meeting in beauti- 
ful Cook Forest on September 22 and 23, 
devoting the two days to a discussion of 
wildlife and forest management. Among the 
prominent persons who are expected to ad- 
dress the meeting are Honorable G. Albert 
Stewart, Secretary of the Department of 
Forests and Waters; John A. Youngman, 
President of the Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs; Richard Gerstell, Chief of the Division 
of Research of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission; Reverend J. Darlington Culp, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Division of the 
Izaak Walton League; Dr. Logan Bennett of 
the Biological Survey; Francis R. Cope, Jr., 
Vice-President of The Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association; and Kenneth Reid, former mem- 
ber of the Fish Commission. It is also hoped 
that Governor Arthur H. James will be 
present. 


The meeting will start with lunch at Cook 
Forest Inn at 12 o’clock, EST, on Friday, at 
which Wilbur K. Thomas, President of the 
Association, will give a short address of wel- 
come followed by one or two other talks. 
At 3.30 a tour of Cook Forest will be made 
in charge of Park Superintendent Alexander. 


The main addresses of the day will follow 
dinner which will also be held at Cook Forest 
Inn at 7 o’clock. On Saturday morning there 
will be another meeting at the Inn and in 
the afternoon for those who wish, tours will 
be planned to various points of interest, to 
game lands, in the Allegheny National Forest 
and State Park areas. 


All persons interested in game, general 
wildlife management, forestry, conservation 
or other phases of the out-of-doors are in- 
vited to attend. Reservations for staying at 
the Inn or cabins nearby should be made 
directly with the management of Cook Forest 
Inn, Cooksburg, Pennsylvania. 


During June 59 Cooperative Farm-Game 
Project Agreements were secured for a total 
of 5,622 acres in a number of counties. The 
aggregate area now covered in the Coopera- 
tive Farm-Game Program is 99,774 acres. The 
four new projects are located as follows: 
Mercer County, Wolf Creek and Worth Town- 
ships; York County, Lower Chanceford 
Township; York County, Conewago and 
Newberry Townships; and Berks County, 
Heidelberg and Marion Townships. 


More than 16,000 seedling trees of various 
types which furnish food for game have been 
planted by National Youth Administration 
workers on state game refuge lands in Cam- 
bria County under projects which have been 
operating for nearly a year and a half. 


Many other improvements also have been 
made on the state game lands under the 
NYA projects, according to a report com- 


piled by James Z. McClune, Cambria County 
NYA supervisor. 


Up to April 19 a total of $6,714.53 had been 
Spent in making these improvements. The 
NYA had expended $5,168.38, to which the 
Sponsor of the project, added $1,546.15. 
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“WPA workers on State Game Lands No. 
117 recently killed a large blacksnake, which 
had eaten 6 grouse eggs about ready to hatch. 
Blacksnakes are very plentiful in this sec- 
tion and three or four are killed every day.” 
—Game Protector Carl Stainbrook, Washing- 
ton County. 


“Recently while coming over Tussey Moun- 
tain from Pine Grove Mills toward McAlevys 
Fort, Vernon J. Dietz, of Huntingdon, en- 
countered a wild turkey hen leading her 
flock of 10 young across the highway. The 
way was blocked for some time by obliging 
motorists who stopped to watch the proceed- 
ings. The hen stood in the middle of the 
road and clucked her offspring across one at 
a time. As each small bird passed the 
mother she gave it a nudge toward safety 
with her wing. After all were safely over 
she followed and the motorists proceeded 
on their way.”—Wm. J. Davis, Division Game 
Supervisor, Huntingdon. 


“Since keeping tab on the wildlife that is 
being killed on the highways, an interesting 
fact has been brought to light that only had 
casual observance heretofore—that is, the 
number of birds being killed on the high- 
ways. About 50% of them are English spar- 
rows, but it is surprising the number of 
goldfinches, field sparrows, song sparrows, 
indigo buntings, meadowlarks, killdeer, and 
other species of protected birds that are 
being killed. Turtles and toads also are suf- 
fering heavily in this section, especially 
along hard surfaced roads that parallel 
streams.”—John B. Ross, Division Game 
Supervisor, Williamsport. 


“While traveling from Manheim to Eliza- 
bethtown on June 27 Game Protector Haver- 
stick and I observed a red-winged blackbird 
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heckling a hen pheasant in a green field. 
Every few seconds the blackbird would 
swoop down and peck at the pheasant which 
became bewildered and did not know what 
to do. She would go first in one direction, 
then in another. This went on for about ten 
minutes until finally the hen decided that 
was no place for her so she ran into some 
standing weeds at the edge of the field.”— 
Frank A. Myers, Division Game Protector, 
Reading. 


“While studying food habits of wild water- 
fowl at Pymatuning the past week we 
noticed that the small, spotted water turtles 
had been depositing their eggs in the sand 
and loamy soil along the banks of the lake 
and the sloughs. In every instance some- 
thing had dug up the eggs and had eaten 
them, leaving only the shells. Upon closer 
examination we found that skunks had been 
having a feast on the turtle eggs.”—Game 
Protector Samuel K. Weigel, Wayne County. 


Hunters and fishermen from Kentucky re- 
cently organized the League of Kentucky 
Sportsmen. The League, having an organi- 
zation of eighty-three clubs with a total 
membership of over 11,000, is cooperating to 
the fullest extent with the Division of Game 
and Fish in its program of conservation and 
propagation of wildlife. 


A pure white half grown groundhog, a 
rarity among its tribe, was killed in July 
at Chickies Creek, near Columbia, by Peter 
Meister, Columbia hunter. Local hunters 
were of the opinion that it was an albino 
until an examination made by Deputy Game 
Protector J. A. Culp, of Columbia, revealed. 
that its eyes were not pink. 





Quite a few orphaned ‘‘bunnies’’ were hand reared by Game Protector’s wives this summer. 
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Young Flicker atop nesting stub. 


Land Management Program 


During the fiscal year ending May 31st the 
Division of Game Land Management accom- 
plished a great deal. Complete figures are 
not available on some of the work, but the 
items listed below will give a fairly complete 
picture. 


Arrangements were made with a _ seed 
dealer, after bids were received, to make 
up 5 tons of the Pennsylvania Game Food 
Plot Mixture, as reported sometime ago. 
Two other seed houses also made up a total 
of 2% tons. All of the material was used, 
which means that approximately 7% tons of 
the Mixture was planted this last spring. 
Several other States have shown consider- 
able interest in the mixture. 


1,250,000 evergreen seedlings were planted 
to provide better cover for wildlife and for 
timber production. These were all received 
from the Department of Forests and Waters. 


880,000 game food producing trees, shrubs 
and vines were planted. More than 1/3 of 
these were received from the Soil Conser- 
vation Service without cost, and the remain- 


der were raised in the Game Commission’s 
nursery and in the State Forest Nursery at 
Hont Alto. 


76,000 game food producing trees, shrubs 
and vines were transferred locally by field 
men from places where they were plentiful 
to the Game Lands. 


190,000 cuttings of game food producing 
plants were planted. 


A total of 621 game food plants with an 
area of 538 acres were planted on State Game 
Lands to various kinds of grains to increase 
the supply of game food. In addition to this, 
over 206 acres of State Game Lands are 
being farmed on a share basis by neighboring 
farmers. The Game Commission’s share will 
be used for food for wildlife. 


Approximately 18,000 apple trees were 
pruned in order to increase fruiting capacity. 


Wood and timber was sold on an area 
covering approximately 1,800 acres, and the 
material removed during the year netted 
$4,848.61. 
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Approximately 5,700 acres of release cut. 
tings were made in order to encourage the 
production of game food plants and increase 
their yearly fruiting. 


Arrangements have finally been made for 
the raising of game food trees, shrubs and 
vines at the State Forest Nursery near Clear. 
field. This nursery is being increased in size 
and the Commission at its meeting in O¢. 
tober, 1936, approved the raising of game 
food producing plants with the understand. 
ing that the Department of Forests and 
Waters would furnish the land, supervision, 
etc., and the Game Commission would fur. 
nish what seed they need, and the labor 
necessary in taking care of the beds. 


The area available for the Commission at 
this nursery is about 6 acres. It will be 
possible to raise from 1 to 5 million seedlings 
if needed. The area is a very good one, and 
the seedlings can be produced here much 
cheaper for the Commission than they could 
if it had to operate its own nursery. 


At the Pymatuning Waterfowl Refuge the 
following aquatics were planted during the 
year, practically all of which were transfer- 
red from Conneaut Lake to the Refuge: 

106,500 wild celery plants 
22,700 sage pond weed plants 
48,000 floating pond weed plants 
400 Northern Maid plans 
200 pickerel weed plants 
254 bu. coon tail plants 
134 bu. muskgrass seed spores 
6 bu. duck weed 
3 bu. duck meal 
100 lb. wild millet seed 
80 lb. burreed seed 
75 lb. smartweed seed 


During the year there were also established 
22 new Primary Refuges, all of which were 
relatively small in size. There were also 19 
additional Auxiliary Game Refuges establish- 
ed. 


Reports have been made on the Farm 
Game Projects from time to time, so these 
are not included in this report. 


One addtiional Dog Training Preserve was 
established in Lycoming County. 


In accordance with action of the Commis- 
sion sometime ago, 7 of the larger old Game 
Refuges were reduced in size, and examina- 
tions made of a few others which will be 
taken care of later. 

A great deal of the work has been car- 
ried on by the WPA and other relief organi- 
zations. In addition to the items mentioned 
there has also been a great many other ac- 
complishments which need not be mentioned 
in detail here. 

They include building of feeding shelters, 
retreats, fire lanes, road repairs, boundary 
line marking, walling up of springs, main- 
tenance of buildings at Refuge Headquarters, 
building artificial arbors, worm fences along 
which game food plants are placed to in- 
crease carrying capacity of areas with large 
clearings, etc. 


Game prosecutions during June numbered 
78, and penalties collected and deposited 
amounted to $1,402.00. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“{ yisited the new heron rookery the other 
day and found that both the black-crowned 
night herons and the little green herons were 
using the same rookery. There are about 
thirty nests in the rookery located on a small 
island in the refuge. Some nests still con- 
tained young birds while others were vacat- 
ed, but the young birds were perched near 
the nests on limbs of trees. I do not believe 
they can fly yet.”—-Game Protector Raymond 
Sickles, Crawford County. 


Deputy Protector George H. Burdick, as- 
signed for temporary duty at State Game 
Lands No. 14, Hicks Run, Cameron County, 
picked up an exhausted homing pigeon that 
dropped near his headquarters on or about 
June 20. He carefully nurtured and cared 
for the bird until it recovered, then attached 
a note with his address and turned it loose. 
Later he received the following letter: 


“Dear Sir: 

“The homing pigeon you found 6/19/39 
arrived home 6/21/39. It was in a 600 
mile race from Knoxville, Tenn., liberat- 
ed there last Saturday. This bird was 
hatched in 1932 and has flown in the fol- 
lowing races: 

1932—70-100-200 mile 
1933—70-150-300-500 mile 
1937—70-150-300-500 mile 
1938—150-300-500 mile 
1939—50-75-150-300-400-600 mile 

I have now mated it to my best flying 
hen. 


“I am a member of a club in Scranton, 
Pa. and we fly old bird races in the 
spring and in the later summer fly young 
birds hatched this year. I am enclosing 
a self-addressed envelope and would be 
pleased if you would tell me under what 
conditions you found the pigeon. I want 
to thank you very much for your kind- 
ness to my bird and if you spent any 
money for feed just let me know how 
eenrnee B. Hand, Clarks Summit, 

a. 


“At my window the other day I saw a Blue 
Jay take a coccoon of the cherry tent moth, 
tear it open and eat the contents. Later the 
bird picked another such cocoon from a cor- 
ner of the screen door, flew to the willow 
bush, about four feet from my eyes, held 
the cocoon underneath its right foot—per- 
haps it happened so—and picked vigorously 
until it was open. I did not know the Blue 
Jay was a cocoon eating bird; very few birds 
are. Some men employed by me saw a 
Starling take a young barn swallow from its 
nest. The swallows attacked the starling and 
drove it away. One young swallow was kill- 
ed."—F, W. Barclay, Line Lexington, Pa. 


_ While feeding pheasants in a field adjoin- 
Pn the open top pens at the Jordan State 
ame Farm recently, Game Protector Robert 
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Photo courtesy Harrisburg Evening News 


This young Robin swallowed about ten inches of heavy cord string (perhaps it thought it was a worm) 


then flew to a tree limb. 


In some manner the loose end caught around the limb and the bird was 


suspended until it died. 


Parlaman observed a pair of red-tailed 
hawks soaring over the field very low in the 
air. Suddenly one bird dove into the field 
for a bird. ‘By the time Mr. Parlaman reach- 
ed the scene it had badly mussed up one 
of the cock birds. Two shots from his ser- 
vice revolver frightened the hawk away. 
None of the pheasants have been killed so 
far, however, despite the fact that the red- 
tails have been nesting near the farm and 
are often seen perched high on trees about 
the area. This is the first time they were 
caught in the act of molesting any of the 
birds. 


When Game Protector W. W. Ohlmann, 
Potter County, was loading a deer on his 
automobile which had been struck by an- 
other car, a party of Indiana tourists stop- 
ped and asked if they could take a picture 
of it. They said they had travelled the high- 
ways of Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and a lot of other States but had never seen 
a live deer in the wild. Protector Ohlmann, 
along with one of his deputies, Mr. H. Quick, 
asked them if they would like to see a live 


deer in the wild and they fairly leaped at the 
chance. So the officers took them up Thomp- 
son Hollow, along Lyman Run, to the Lewis 
Road and showed them 22 deer in broad day- 
light. As a grand finale just before the party 
came out to Route #6 on the Lewis Road a 
doe and her fawn stood in the middle of the 
road and challenged their right of way not 
thirty feet in front of the car. The party 
had good cameras, and they should have se- 
cured excellent pictures. They were all 
Indianapolis school teachers, two women and 
one man. 


The Kofa and Sabeza Prieta game ranges 
in Arizona, recently established by Execu- 
tive order of President Roosevelt, have added 
more than a million and a half acres to the 
Federal areas devoted to wildlife conserva- 
tion, says the U. S. Biological Survey. Set 
apart primarily as refuges for mountain 
sheep, or bighorns, the two ranges will also 
afford protection and security to other species 
of wildlife. Among these are antelope, pec- 
caries, mule deer, and Gambel quail. 
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A REAL SET-UP 


Through an ideal arrangement between 
local sportsmen and the Muncy Water Sup- 
ply Company, a game program described 
by several officials of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission as “a perfect set up” has 
been established on the watershed consisting 
of 700 acres in the Glade Run section of 
Muncy Mills. This fine land is not only a 
haven for animals and birds but is also a 
“paradise” for the local cooperating sportsmen. 

The informal organization of these sports- 
men has no title. Kenneth R. Hill is general 
chairman. Ten other directors serve on an 
advisory board. These include: James John- 
son, R. W. Feigles, Jack Anderson, John 
Bruch, Charles Sprout, Twain Brewer, Frank 
Rupert, Harry Merrill, Robert Hoffman and 
George Crawford. Game Protectors J-s:e C. 
Newcomer and Robert Latimer also serve un 
this advisory board. 

The members co-operating and guests held 
a picnic-gathering June 4 on the water com- 
pany land. It was a great success with almost 
200 persons present. 

For several years, the land has been 
thoroughly posted against trespassing. Sports- 
men co-operating in the program were issued 
permits. Each sportsman applying for a per- 
mit was asked for a small contribution. All 
money received was used for restocking rab- 
bits and pheasants and the extensive feeding 
program. All of the work and service was 
donated by members. 

Fine crops of feed for birds to eat are 


growing on the property and look splendid. 


Included in the Spring planting are the 
Pennsylvania food plot mixture, recommend- 
ed by the game commission; sweet corn and 
buckwheat. Permanent shelters for food 
have been constructed at various places on 
the grounds. Hawk traps have been placed 
on the grounds. This year an experiment of 
releasing young tame rabbits is being tried. 

The group plans even a more extensive 
feeding program this Fall and Winter. It is 
planned that food will be placed long before 
the animals and birds are “snowed in and 
can’t come and get it.” 

The elaborate feeding program not only 
preserves animals and birds stocked here, but 
also attracts them from surrounding country. 

For several years, the water company has 
generously offered local sportsmen permis- 
sion the use of the watershed land for 
hunting. In 1933 the first stocking was done. 
A free-will offering was taken among sports- 
men who hunted on this land and with the 
money procured 72 rabbits from Missouri 
were purchased and stocked. Much ad- 
ditional stocking has been done since that 
time, all with money donated by the sports- 
men co-operating. 

Several years ago it was found necessary 
to post the land and to issue a formal writ- 
ten permit to the sportsmen who wished to 
co-operate in the movement. This was neces- 
sitated by misuse of privileges on the part of 
several out-of-town hunters. 


FEDERAL AID 


Over $71,000 was recently made available 
to Pennsylvania by the Federal Government 
under it’s federal aid to conservation pro- 
gram. Abou $53,000 of this amount will be 
used bv the Game Commission for land pur- 
chase prujects, and approximately $18,000 for 
carrying on certain research projects. Such 
projects will include: Fur studies, Deer 
Breeding experiments, etc. 





DR. MAURICE BANKER 


Dr. Maurice L. Banker, Huntingdon, Pa., 
was elected Chairman of the South Central 
district, Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men, at a meeting held at the Penn-Alto 
Hotel in Altoona. Dr. Banker succeeds Mer- 
rill Merritts of Altoona who vacated the posi- 
tion after he was elected Vice-President of 
the State Federation. ; 


The new Chairman has been a very active 
member in the Huntingdon County Game, 
Fish and Forestry Association. For the past 
two years he has been Chairman of the 
Membership Committee and by his direction 
and efforts has increased the membership of 
the club to nearly the eight hundred mark. 
He was also Chairman of the Huntingdon 
County Federation and greatly assisted Mr. 
Merritts, the past Chairman, in organizing 
the county. 


Mr. Dewey Miller, of Bedford, was elected 
Vice-Chairman and Dr. R. D. Anthony of 
State College was elected Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


TRIBUTE FOR SERVICE 


Twenty-seven years of continuous and 
faithful service as secretary of a sportsmen’s 
organization is a long time. Yet Harry N. 
White, Towanda, Pa., has served in that 





capacity for the Towanda Gun Club Since 
1913 in a manner that has met with the 
proval of the members and the general pyp. 
lic. His reputation and character as a sporty. 
man, friend ard servant for others has beep 
an outstandit., feature of his general ciyjy 
activities and interest. 


His resignation was recently made due ty 
other duties which demanded his time. Hoy. 
ever, his interests in the welfare of the clyb 
and its 200 members will not be forgotten 
and he will continue to give his moral sup. 
port to an organization of which he is proud 


This club—believed to be the oldest gu 
club in the United States—was organizej 
January 29, 1880 with seven members. Very 
shortly after, the first trap shoot was held 
in which five of the seven members par. 
ticipated in shooting glass balls thrown from 
a Bogardus Glass Ball Trap. The net profit 
of this shoot was exactly 12 cents. Since 
that early shoot a plot of ground has been 
purchased and equipped with modern trap 
shooting equipment. Many shoots have been 
held at this spot, the most recent being held 
May 7, 1939, at which time more than 300 
rounds of ammunition were used. 


Reorganization took place in 1888 with % 
members paying $1000 per year. March 3, 
1908 a charter was granted and more men- 
bers were taken in. During the same yeara 
cabin was built along Schrader Creek near 
Cabin Run. This served as a fishing and 
hunting lodge for many years until the Game 
Commission purchased the land. Purchase 
was made during April 1911 of a large frame 
house, overlooking the North Branch of the 
Susquehanna River at Homets Ferry. The 
property, having been completely remodeled 
and equipped with all modern conveniences, 
serves as a recreational center for members 
and their friends. 


During the past few years there has been 
an average of more than 1000 people each 
year who have visited the club house and en- 
joyed the fishing in the river. 


It is of considerable interest to know that 
there are four original members still en 
rolled with the club who are never in arreats 
with their dues or miss a meeting unles 
sickness prevented their presence. Frank 
Montanye, L. M. Osborne, Otto Mayer and 
William F. Dietrick, all of Towanda, still 
enjoy being at the meetings although cal 
not participate in the more strenuous activi- 
ties. William F. Dietrich, 87 years of age 
and still going strong, has been the treasurer 
of the club since its organization. 


A secretary who keeps things moving for 
27 years and interest at a high pitch certainly 
has accomplished a job that is worthy of the 
approval of every sportsman of Pennsyl 
who is interested in conservation. Harty 
White has given of his time and 
service in a manner that has won him many 
friends and his success for the future is the 
wish of his many admirers throughout the 
state. 
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The Coraopolis District Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation is proud of the fact that many days 
and nights of hard work has given it the 
distinction of having the first farm-game pro- 
ject located in Allegheny County. The pro- 
ject, consisting of approximately 1500 acres, 
is composed of some of the finest rabbit and 
pird territory in the State. The numerous 
long, deep valleys are heavily wooded and 
all have clear cold spring runs. An abund- 
ance of native nut trees, as well as wild 
grapes, berries of all kinds, fruits and wild 
seed-bearing shrubs and plants make it an 
ideal hunting and game breeding area. 


At the present time there are eight refuges 
in the project. Through the able assistance 
of the local Boy Scouts, assisted by the Game 
Committee, a large number of feeding shel- 
ters have been built in these refuges. The 
most favorable type of feeder seems to be 
the automatic hopper type, located under a 
raised shelter and large enough to keep the 
snow from blowing under. Squirrels, pheas- 
ants, quail and rabbits were seen feeding at 
this type of shelter. Scratch feed, ear corn 
and alfalfa were used with much success. 


The association’s first attempt to raise ring- 
neck pheasants last year was very successful. 
A total of 127 twelve-weeks old birds were 
raised from 200 day-old chicks. These birds 
were distributed over the project and very 
satisfactory reports were received from the 
farmers concerning them. 


A new type state approved pheasant pen 
was built, and every effort will be made to 
insure future success in pheasant propaga- 
tion. The interest of the farmers in the pro- 
ject is very great. They have asked for 
grain to plant for fame food, and made many 
other offers to help the program along.— 
Game Committee, by Calvin F. White, Chair- 
man. 


The Edgely Rod & Gun Club will hold its 
Fifth Annual Outing at Lane’s Park, Edgely, 
Pa, along the Delaware River on Sunday, 
September 10. The following events will 
start at 12 noon: Trap Shoot, Splash Board 
Shoot, .22 Rifle Match, Bait Casting Con- 
test; also events for the women and children. 
Refreshments free. In case of rain the out- 
ing will be held the following Sunday. 
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WITH THE CLUBS 


The Erie County Field Trial Association 
will hold its Fall Trial on Saturday and 
Sunday, September 30 and October 1, on 
State Game Lands #109. Drawings will be 
held Wednesday, September 27, at the Erie 
Tennis and Country Club. The trial will 
consist of an Open Derby, All Age, and an 
Erie County Shooting Dog Stake. Money 
prizes will be awarded for the Open Stakes 
and trophies for the Shooting Dog Stakes. 
Horses will be available for the gallery in 
case they wish to follow the braces, and 
luncheon will be served each day on the 
grounds by the club’s caterer. 


On Saturday night, September 30, a ban- 
quet will be held at the Erie Tennis and 
Country Club for bird dog _ enthusiasts. 
Judges will include two well-known lovers 
of bird dogs, Dr. Leslie J. Atkins, of Olean, 
N. Y., and Mr. J. Horace Lytle, of Dayton, 
Ohio. 


All members of the Erie Field Trial Asso- 
ciation are also members of the Erie County 
Sportsmen’s League. For further informa- 
tion, contact J. F. Downing, II, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Quinn Hotel, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


The Warren County Field Trial Club, War- 
ren, will hold its annual fall trial of liberated 
pheasants Saturday and Sunday, September 
23 and 24. For further information contact 
C. H. Springer, Secretary, Warren, Pa. 


A one-day field trial for bird dogs will 
be run on August 27 at Bradford, by the 
Bradford Field Trial Club. There will be 
three stakes, as follows: 


1. Open Puppy: Pointers and setters not 
over one year old, $2.00 to enter and start. 
Trophies to first, second, third and fourth 
places. 


2. Open Derby: Pointer and _ setters 
whelped on and after January 1, 1938, $3.00 
to enter and start. Cash awards of $15.00, 
$10.00, $5.00, $2.50 for first, second, third and 
fourth places. 


3. Open Shooting: Pointers and setters; 
regardless of previous winnings, $4.00 to 
enter and start. Cash awards of $20.00, $15.00, 
$10.00, $5.00 for first, second, third and fourth 
places. 
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The drawing for the Open Puppy Stake 
will be on the grounds on Sunday morning, 
August 27, at 7:30 A. M. While one stake is 
being run the drawing for the next will take 
place. 


The advertised Judges are C. A. Cook, of 
Bradford, and Dr. D. B. Jenkins, of Owego, 
NY: 


Lunches and refreshments will be served 
on the grounds at all hours. 


For Information or Entry Blanks, write 
K. S. Lorch, Secretary, 106 Main Street, Brad- 
ford, Pa. 


The Second Annual Shoot of the Western 
Clinton Sportsmen’s Association will be held 
at the Elks Country Club on Youngwomans 
Creek, Labor Day, September 4th. 





GUN TALK 


(Continued from Page 18) 


and rabbits and grouse now, you’ll feel more 
like a regular person in hunting season. Not 
just a city so-and-so. And you'll not be 
stumbling around and shooting yourself in 
the foot as soon as you're off the paved 
road.” 


Well, that’s Bill for us. Safest of shooters, 
and a good, solid bet on most anything, as 
the banker knows, although he hates to 
admit it. This Jones person pretends he is a 
sportsman—drives out to camp for a feed 
once or twice a year. He has a carbine and 
a double twelve gauge, which he keeps in 
brown leather cases and seldom sees. He 
shoots ten shots in five years—and boasts of 
his indifference. 


He is not willing to do the things Bill does. 
As a result, he’s a hunting misfit, not con- 
centrated on his subject; when in the woods, 
given to promiscuous shooting. He doesn’t 
even know what he’s talking about on this 
subject. He’s a walking accident, headed for 
the spot marked “X”. 





Clever feeder designed and used by Royersford Sportsmen’s Asso. 
or light steel rod which extends up several inches through bottom of box where it,is cotter-pinned to keep it from falling out. 
agitated by the game it enables the grain in the box to filter through somewhat on the order of a hopper type feeder. 


Small mesh wire container at bottom is filled with whole corn and attached to heavy piece of wire 


Then box is filled. As the ‘‘bait’’ is 
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SETTLEMENT OF GAME VIOLATIONS IN 


FIELD; KILLING BIG GAME ANIMALS 
FOR PROTECTION 


Q. 


(1) Is it lawful for any Penna. Game 
Law enforcement officer to collect a fine 
from any violator while in the field, and 
without a magistrate’s hearing? 

(2) A bear or any other big game animal 
out of its native habitat, such as, in town 
or surrounding locality, which is sus- 
pected of doing damage to crops, farm 
animals, or persons, may be hunted, cap- 
tured or shot by whom, when not during 
open season for that animal? 

R.M.M.—Kennett Square, Pa. 


(1) There is a provision. in the Game 
Law under which any person charged 
with violating its provisions may sign 
an acknowledgment of the offense com- 
mitted, without going before a Justice 
of the Peace or other magistrate, and 
pay to a Game Protector or Deputy 
Game Protector the fine provided in the 
Act. That person receives a printed re- 
ceipt bearing the seal of the Commission 
and the signature of the Executive Direc- 
tor, which is evidence of full satisfaction 
for the offense committed. 

(2) Any person has the right to protect 
himself against possible attack by a big 
game animal in Pennsylvania, whether 
that person is in possession of a hunter’s 
license or not. The Pennsylvania Game 
Law contains a provision for the killing 
of deer or bear at any time they are 
committing material damage to farm 
crops, fruit orchards, etc., but such kill- 
ing must be done by the persons actually 
residing upon the land on which the 
damage occurs. Under those conditions, 
they may be killed at any time of the 
year, regardless of seasons, but proper 
report must be made to the nearest Game 
Protector within twelve (12) hours after 
the killing. 


* x » 


REVOLVER FOR HUNTING BY PERSON 


Q. 


UNDER AGE 18 


I wish to get a permit to carry a revolver 
while hunting and fishing, but I am only 
16 years old. Please inform me how I 
can get a permit. 

G.D.K.—Dickson, Pa. 


The Firearms Act of 1931, under which 
revolvers may be registered for hunting 
and fishing, for a fee of 15c, says: “No 
person shall deliver a firearm (as defined 
in the Act) to any person under the age 
of eighteen.” We assume from this that 
a person must be eighteen years of age 
to legally register a revolver for hunt- 
ing purposes and there is no way where- 
by you could obtain a permit until you 
reach that age. 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


KILLING WATER DOGS 


Q. 


Is it permissible to kill a water dog if 
the dog kills and eats a snake? Is the 
water dog of any value, or do they harm 
the fish? 

Miss E.M.R.—Harrisburg, Pa. 


We are advised by Mr. Alex Sweigart of 
the Fish Commission that “the water dog 
or salamander is accorded no protection 
under the Fish Law and may be killed at 
any time. We regard this amphibian as 
definitely detrimental to good fishing in 
the inland waters. It has been found that 
much of its food comprises the crayfish 
which ranks as perhaps the outstanding 
forage for our game fish in the inland 
waters.” We are further informed that 
while the water dog is not protected, it 
may not be taken from the water through 
the use of a spear, net or other device 
of an unlawful character for fishing. The 
water dog may, however, be shot with a 
gun. 


* * *” 


HUNTING ON SPECIAL PRESERVE WITH 


A. 


BOW AND ARROW 
Q. 


I get your Pennsylvania Game News and 
enjoy mostly the sportsmen’s questions. 
I am told that I may hunt on a game 
preserve with a bow and arrow. Please 
inform me in your next issue if this is 
true. 

E.L.—Nazareth, Pa. 


Evidently you have been misinformed, as 
you may not hunt on a game preserve or 
game refuge with a bow and arrow. 
There are two State Archery Hunting 
Preserves in Pennsylvania, one in Sul- 
livan County and the other in Forest, 
wherein the privilege of hunting ex- 
clusively with bow and arrow can be 
obtained at a cost of $2.00. This fee is 
in addition to the cost of a hunter’s 
license which must first be presented be- 
fore a permit to hunt on an Archery 
Preserve can be obtained. Detailed in. 
formation on hunting in the Archery 
Preserves can be secured from the Game 
Commission on request. 

> * + 


SMALL BORE RIFLES FOR BIG GAME 


HUNTING 


Q. Does the new law about .22 and .25 


calibre guns for big game hunting apply 

to the .22 High Power Savage, .22 Hornet, 

etc., that are heavy enough for deer? 
R.R.B.—Milton, Pa. 


All that the new law does concerning 
the use of firearms for big game hunting 
is to outlaw the use of a .22 or .25 calibre 
RIMFIRE cartridge for such hunting. If 
the .22 high-power shells to which you 
refer are center-fire cartridges, they may 
be used for big game hunting this year. 


TRAPPING GROUNDHOGS 


Q. 


(WOODCHUCKS) 


Under the new groundhog law, can 

groundhogs be trapped legally, with the 

consent of the landowner? 
J.H.R.—Lancaster, Pa, 


No. The new law makes no provision 
for trapping groundhogs by persons who 
do not reside upon cultivated lands. As 
we read the law, it may be possible for 
landowners or occupants of farms, as 
well as members of their families or 
hired help, to trap groundhogs at any 
time if their dens are located in cultivat- 
ed fields on which such persons reside. 
There is no provision in the law, how- 
ever, to give a landowner the right to 
permit individuals not residing on his 
land to trap these animals. 

Persons who are not residents of farms 
must either take groundhogs by shoot- 
ing during the open season, July 1 to 
September 30, Sundays excepted, be- 
tween the hours of 6:00 A. M. and 7:30 
P.M., Standard Time, or dig them out of 
dens in cultivated fields by first obtain- 
ing specific permission from the owner 
or occupant of the farm. Persons obtain- 
ing this consent are required to imme- 
diately replace the earth, after the re- 
moval of the animals, and level off the 
area dug out. Penalty for failure to 
observe these regulations is $10.00. 

7 . * 


CARRYING REVOLVER FOR HUNTING 


Q. 


AND FISHING 


What animals is it lawful to hunt witha 
revolver? Is it all right to use the same 
permit to hunt and fish? Do you have to 
carry some other weapon while you are 
carrying a revolver registered with your 
county treasurer? 

M.W.—Colver, Pa. 


You may hunt any wild birds or wild 
animals in season in Pennsylvania with 
an ordinary revolver, but you must not 
use an automatic pistol for that purpose. 
We see no objection to carrying a revol- 
ver for both hunting and fishing purposes 
during the period for which it has been 
registered with your county treasurer. 
For instance, if a revolver is registered 
under your hunter’s license, you may use 
it for hunting, fishing or training dogs 
from September Ist to the following 
August 31st, whereas, if it is registered 
under your fishing license, our under- 
standing of the Firearms Act is that you 
may use the revolver for the three pur 
poses above stated from January Ist 1 
December 31st of the year for which the 
fishing license was issued. It is not neces 
sary to carry another firearm in addition 
to a revolver registered for hunting 
fishing. 
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Fox Hunting Notes 
By W. Newbold Ely, Jr. 


HE hound show of the Penn-Marydel 

Foxhounds, Inc., will be held as usual 
‘midst the perfect setting of Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy Jackson’s Kirkwood Kennels, probably 
America’s most sumptuous hound apartments. 
Here under a huge tent set up for the 
occasion in one of the vast grass yards the 
Radnor M. F. H. acts as host to the directors, 
exhibitors, and guests; and here around the 
ringside foregather fox hunters old and 
young from that astounding half circle north 
of Philadelphia where there are fourteen 
continuous recognized hunts comprising an 
unsurpassed fox hunting center. This strong 
voiced, often blue ticked, hound Mr. Jack- 
son originally extolled in the P-M record as 
“a species of the American Foxhound which 
has been found to be most serviceable and 
satisfactory for club and pack hunting, and 
which has been bred and hunted for genera- 
tions through the southeastern sections of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware. 
Many, indeed most, other strains of the 
American Foxhound run back for their basic 
cross to this hound, which should suffice to 
establish it, had it not continuously provided 
a character of sport which is meritorious.” 


These great voiced hounds, many of which 
have almost exact counterparts in the Gas- 
con-Saintongeois hounds of France, will be 
judged by Dan Sands, M.F.H. of Middleburg 
for the third successive year. In fact the 
P-M directors’ confidence in Mr. Sands was 
so great that they unanimously voted that 
they would leave it to him to choose and 
import his own co-judge. 

The date has been moved up to September 
17, the day following Will duPont’s Fox- 
catcher Races, and a Sunday was chosen to 
enable more people to get there, as the 
previous weekday afternoon was found hard 
on the sons of toil whether behind a plow or 
a glass topped desk. Another innovation 
this year will be the classes for listed hounds, 
in other words hounds of not straight Penn- 
Marydel breeding. 


The second curtain raiser for the Bryn 
Mawr Show in October will be the Virginia 
Foxhound Club show on Mrs. Marion duPont 
Scott’s historic “Montpelier” where the Vir- 
ginia hounds will compete on September 12. 
The judges have not been announced, but 
Dr. Walter Jeffords, celebrated M.F.H. of the 
Black and Tans at Andrews Bridge, Penna., 
will not be available as that merry month 
will find him fighting the black flies in 
Canada. 





The Wild Turkey in Swedish Forests 


(Continued from Page 3) 


country. Former experiments in Germany 
and Austria have turned out quite favorably, 
it seems. It is possible that Sweden might 
present conditions which are quite good. It 
should be possible to extend the attempt that 
has been made at Storeberg by setting aside 
a special district in the woods with a condition 
of peace for the birds. Major Herbert Jacobs- 
son, alert and interested in these things, as 
m SO many other things,, is said to have some 


Propostion in his pocket, which we probably 
will turn to. 








PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


THE MAIL BAG 


“In the May issue of the Game News I had some notes including 
the figures from the University of Minnesota showing that the 
diet of a fox contained less than two per cent of bird. I have just 
read Mr. Wootten’s rebuttal in which he says that their investiga- 
tion took place from November to May and had the figures in- 
cluded the spring, the percentages would have been different. 
Cornell, the University of Virginia, and the University of Missouri 
have all run similar tests, and the ones covering all twelve months 
of the year have apparently shown no change in the percentages. 
Mr. Wootten claims that the fox makes a complete change of diet 
in the spring and summer. I can truthfully say that although I 
have two litters right now on a farm which is a little over a 
hundred acres, and have New Hampshire Reds running loose, I 
have up to the present time not lost a single chicken; and the 
farmers in our country have practically no complaints because of 
the foxes running loose. By this I do not for a moment mean that 
foxes do not take chickens and small birds, but given enough mice 
and rabbits, they will make this their main diet with, of course, 
always their favorite wild berries. We also have the statistics of 
the best bird shooting areas of the south showing that they are 
the very spots where the fox hound people hold field trials on 
account of the prevalence of foxes. 


“Also anyone who follows the fox’s tracks long enough may 
sooner or later find where he has eaten small game, but what is 
lost sight of is the fact that this small game is usually sick or 
dead. 


“All of this- was most excellently brought out in an article by 
that well known sportsman and naturalist, Richard Pough of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies. I take the liberty of 
referring you to this article in the August issue of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game News.”’—Wm. Newbold Ely, Jr. 


"One day he looked in tne darrei of a gun, and 
then.%. " 
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SEPTEMBER 


NEW LAWS EXPLAINED 


N order that hunters may become familiar 

with the amendments to the Game Law as 
approved by Governor James on June 24, 
we plan to run the most important of these 
changes, Section by Section, in the next two 
or three issues of Game News. 


Any hunter who now possesses a Game 
Law pamphlet may wish to insert the new 
amendments therein until the new pamphlet 
is available. Following is the first series of 
these changes. 


EXCEPT IN SECTION HEADINGS BOLD- 
FACE WORDING IS NEW, REVISED OR 
CLARIFIED LAW. “Par.” refers to para- 
graph and “p” to page in 1937-1938 Game 
Law Pamphlet. 


New Groundhog Season 
Section 501, p. 501: Changes the groundhog season 
to July 1 to September 30 inclusive. 
Section 702, par. 75: Permits shooting groundhogs 
between 6:00 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. Eastern Standard 
Time, Sundays excepted. 


Persons Under Sixteen 


Section 316, par. (d), p. 32: To use firearms of 
any kind, or a bow and arrow, for the purpose of 
hunting any wild birds or wild animals unless, if be- 
tween the ages of twelve and fourteen, accompanied 
by a parent or guardian, or some other member of his 
family twenty-one years of age, or older, or, if be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen years, unless 
accompanied by an adult at least twenty-one years of 
age, unless such hunting is done on the premises whereon 
such person resides; 


Raccoon Trapping 


Section 501, par. (b), p. 60: Raccoon Not to Be 
Trapped; Exceptions. Except in defense of person or 
property, it is unlawful for any person to take, or 
attempt to take, raccoons through the use of traps or 
deadfalls, except in such county: or counties as the com- 
mission may, by proper resolution, public notice of 
which shall be given as hereinafter provided, delare 
open to trapping when in its opinion’ raccoons are suf- 
ficiently abundant to justify such trapping: but the pro- 
visions of this subsection shall not be construed to pre- 
vent any bona fide occupant of a farm which lies with- 
in any county not declared open to general public rac- 
coon trapping, who is a citizen of the United States, 
and actually resides upon and cultivates such farm, or 
any immediate member of his family, or regularly hired 
help of such occupant, if any such person is a citizen 
of the United States actually residing upon and cul- 
tivating such farm, from trapping raccoons thereon, in- 
cluding the woodlands connected therewith as a part 
thereof, so long as any such person complies with the 
provisions of this act, or the rules and regulations 
adopted thereunder governing trapping methods, seasons, 
and bag limits, unless the commission has denied, or 
this act does deny, to any such person the right to hunt 
or trap anywhere in this Commonwealth. 


Anterless Deer Permits 


Section 501, par. (c), p. 61: Special Permits for 
Anterless Deer. If in any year the commission, by 
resolution, declares an open season for anterless deer, it 
may, in its discretion, issue special permits to hunt for 
or kill such deer, at a fee of one dollar, under such rules 
and regulations governing the issuance of such permits 
as it may deem necessary to limit the number of per- 
sons who may hunt for such deer in any portion of the 
Commonwealth, provided public notice of such action is 
given as hereinafter required. 

When such permits are issued to restrict the number 
of persons who may hunt anterless deer in any designat- 
ed portion or portions of the Commonwealth, any citizen 
of the United States residing within the Commonwealth, 
who is a bona fide owner or lessee of lands which lie 
within the area declared open to the hunting of said 
deer, or any member of the family or household, or 
regularly hired help, of such owner or lessee, if such 
person is a citizen of the United States actually residing 
upon and cultivating such lands, is hereby declared 
eligible to hunt without a special deer permit for such 
anterless deer upon said property, and, by and with the 
consent of the owner thereof, upon the lands im- 
mediately adjacent and connected with his own lands, 
other than lands owned by or under the control of the 
Commonwealth. 

The terms ‘‘anterless deer’’, and ‘‘deer without visible 
antlers’, as used in this subsection, or any other pro- 
vision of the Game Law which this act amends, are 
hereby defined to mean a deer without an antler, some- 
times called horn, the term ‘‘antler’’ as herein used, 
or in any other provision of the Game Law which this 
act amends, meaning the bony growth on the head of 
a deer regardless of its size or development, 

When the commission adopts and promulgates sueb 
rules and regulations relative to special permits, it is 
unlawful for any person, other than a landowner or 
lessee or a member of his household as hereinbefore en- 
umerated, to hunt for anterless deer without such a 
special anterless deer permit, or to take such deer 


contrary to the rules and regulations adopted by the 
commission. 

(a4) If at any time the commission shall, by resolu- 
tion, declare an open season for anterless deer through- 
out the Commonwealth, or in any given county, or part 
thereof, such open season shall be abrogated in any 
such county if there is filed with the commission a 
petition opposing such anterless deer season, signed by 
a number of residents of that county who held Pennsyl- 
vania resident hunting licenses the previous year equal 
to fifty per centum of the tetal number of licenses 
issued to residents of that county for the previous year. 
Said petition must be filed at least thirty days prior to 
the opening of the proposed anterless deer season, 

Any person signing such a petition who is not a 
resident of the county to which such petition relates, or 
who did not hold a resident hunting license for the 
previous year, shall, upon summary conviction thereof, 
be sentenced to pay a fine of ten dollars, and costs of 
prosecution, and upon default thereof shall be imprisoned 
for a period of five days. 


Underwater Sets Permitted 


Section 603, p. 67: Tllegal Methods of Taking Fur- 
Bearing Animals; Exceptions.—In the taking or killing 
of fur-bearing animals or predators, it is unlawful to 
set traps closer than five feet from any hole or den 
which may be occupied by a fur-bearing animal or 
predator, except that this restriction shall not apply to 
under-water sets, or to take muskrats and beavers ex- 
cept through the use of steel or live traps and dead- 
falls, or to use a snare, poison, explosives, chemicals, 
a steel trap with teeth on the jaws or with a jaw 
spread exceeding six and one-half inches, or to smoke 
out or dig out any den or house of any kind, except 
when occupied by a predator, or to cut den trees, or to 
use any trap or deadfall of any kind unless visited at 
least once every thirty-six hours, except when prevented 
by sickness or storm. Provided, however, That it shall 
be lawful to use snares without stringpoles for the 
taking of predators from the sixteenth day of December 
to the thirty-first day of March next following, in such 
counties as the commission may by proper resolution 
designate, notice of which shall be published as pro- 
vided in section five hundred five of this act, so long as 
such snares are identified and visited in the same man- 
ner as required for traps and deadfalls. 

All traps or deadfalls so used must be marked with 
a metallic plate or tag, attached to the deadfall, trap 
or trap chain, bearing, in plain English, the name and 
address of the owner, and must be taken up or sprung 
at the end of the season. 

Nothing contained in this section shall prevent the 
use of baited traps in taking fur-bearing animals or 
predators, or the killing of any muskrat or beaver with 
a firearm after it has been legally trapped, or prevent 
persons residing upon cultivated lands from digging out 
dens or houses of any wild animals, excepting beavers, 
during the close season, in fields which are under culti- 
vation, or from preventing any person from killing or 
capturing alive any fur-bearing animals, excepting bea- 
vers, as any time, in any manner, when found in the 
act of destroying personal property, or in the immediate 
pursuit thereafter, but in no case shall the pursuit be 
carried beyond the limits of the property upon which 
the damage is done. 

Nothing contained in this act shall be constiued to 
prevent the use of artificial lights such as are ordifiarily 
carried in the hand or on the person, or lawful firearms, 
in the taking of raccoons, opossums, and skunks, dur- 
ing the open season. 

The person killing or capturing any such fur-bearing 
animal or accidentally killing or capturing and injuring 
a fur-bearing animal during the close season. while 
legally hunting or trapping for other animals in sea- 
son, shall immediately notify a game protector or the 
director at Harrisburg, and such animal, or the pelt 
thereof, shall be disposed of as may be specified by the 
director. Failure to notify such officer or the director, 
as herein provided, shall constitute prima facie evi- 
dence of the unlawful killing or capturing of fur-bear- 
ing animals. 

Section 703, Par. (e), p. 76. (New paragraph): That 
woodchucks, commonly called groundhogs, may be dug 
out of their dens, or killed in any manner, at any time, 
by landowners or occupants of farms, or by members 
of their family or hired help, when such dens are 
located in their cultivated fields, if said persons shall 
be citizens of the United States; and said animals may 
also be dug out of dens, in cultivated fields, and killed 
in any manner, during the regular open woodchuck sea- 
son, by any other person who is a citizen of the United 
States, if such person shall first have obtained specific 
permission from the owner or occupant of said farm, 
and shall immediately after the removal thereof replace 
the earth and level off the area dug out. 

Section 806, Par. id), p. 10: 
tional, and Park Protection. 

Section 820. Sanatorium, Institutional, and Park Pro- 
tection.—(a) It is unlawful for any person within this 
Commonwealth to discharge a firearm of any descrip- 
tion, except in defense of person or property, or at a 
properly constructed and designated pistol, rifle or 
shotgun range or gallery, upon the lands or premises, 
if such lands or premises are posted against hunting 
or shooting, belonging to or connected with, and con- 
trolled as a public or private hospital or sanatorium, or 
publicly-owned institutional grounds or lands connected 
therewith, or park or resort, set apart to the use of 
the public, either free or otherwise, and upon which 
human beings congregate in the open in quest of health, 


Sanatorium, Institu- 


recreation or pleasure, or upon which human be 
hospitalized, quartered, or incarcerated at public = 
pense. 

(b) The boundary of such lands.or premises shall be 
clearly defined by appropriate posters or markers 
ing attention to the fact that the land within 
boundary has been set apurt for the specific Purpose f 
which it is intended, and that shooting upon saiq “4 
erty is* prohibited: Provided, That no privileges 
be granted by those owning or operating such lands 
any person to hunt for or shoot at either game birds 
game animals upon such property, nor shall such Ms 
sons in charge of said lands be eligible to hunt for 
shoot at said game birds or game animals thereon, * 

(c) The foregoing restrictions and provisions shall 
not be deemed to apply to any portion of such Sanator. 
ium, institutional, or park lands which lie outside of 
the posted area, and upon which the public is allowe 
to hunt or shoot. 

(d) Any person violating any of the provisions of 
this section shall, upon conviction, be sentenced to pay 
a fine of twenty-five dollars and costs of prosecution, 

Section 2. Subdivision (d) of article nine of said act 
is hereby amended, by adding thereto, after section 
nine hundred and thirty-six, a new section to read gs 
follows: 

Section 937. Special Wildlife Refuge Projects,—Rep. 
ognition and protection comparable to that which is now 
accorded to game refuges, established and maintained 
by the commission under the provisions of tho 
Law, is hereby provided for such special wildlife r. 
fuges as may be sponsored, established, and maintained 
by any regular sportsmen’s organization working jp 
behalf of the public interest and the conservation of 
wildlife, with the written consent and approval of the 
owner or lessee or other person in responsible control 
of the land so utilized, to cooperate with the Pennsyl. 
vania Game Commission in the furtherance of its game 
management program. 

The provisions of this act shall be applicable only if 
the lands adjacent to such special wildlife refuges, ex. 
cept safety zones around occupied buildings on the pn. 
ject, are open to lawful public hunting, and provided 
the following conditions are complied with: 

(a) Minimum Acreage. No such special wildlife re. 
fuge shall contain less than two (2) acres, and in no 
instance shall the combined total acreage set aside as 
special wildlife refuges and safety zones, the latter as 
provided for in section eight hundred and eight of the 
Game Law, exceed one acre of such restricted territory 
for every two acres of open hunting grounds available 
to public use on the same tract of land, or on a number 
of contiguous tracts combined as one project. 

(b) Refuge Boundary Lines. The boundary line of 
special wildlife refuges shall be marked by a substan- 
tial fence, or a marker consisting of at least one strand 
of wire of not less than twelve gauge, or its equivalent 
if twisted wire is used, which wire shall be supported 
and stretched so that it shall average approximately 
three and one-half feet from the ground and ent'rely 
surround each special wildlife refuge so established, 

Where such boundary line passes through forest or 
brushland or briar thickets or high weed growth, unless 
it comprises a road or other cleared strip of land, all 
brush, weeds and other growth shall be removed, not 
more than six weeks prior to the open fall hunting 
season, from a strip at least five feet wide adjacent 
to the fence or wire marker, so persons approaching the 
refuge may recognize said boundary. 

(c) Bundary Line Posters. In addition to the fence 
or marker hereinbefore specified, and the cleared strip 
where necessary, the boundary line of such special wild 
life refuge shall be plainly and conspicuously posted, 
prior to October first of each year, with legible notices 
at least ten inches by twelve inches in size, placed not 
more than one hundred yards apart, which shall bear 
the following warning: 


SPECIAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 
HUNTING IS UNLAWFUL 


This Refuge is Provided So That Wildlife 
May Have a Place to Escape and Breed in 
Safety. 

Entering This Refuge for the Purpose of 
Hunting or Disturbing Wildlife, or Permit- 
ting Dogs to Enter, is Punishable by a 
Penalty of 

Twenty-five Dollars ($25.00) 

The Lands Surrounding This Wildlife Re- 
fuge, Except Safety Zones, are Open to 
Public Hunting. 








Sponsored By 


(Name of Sponsoring Organization to be 
Printed Here) : 
This Refuge Established to Cooperate with 


the 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 

The sponsoring organization, in addition to its name 
may include on such notices the location of its head- 
quarters, and the name of the landowner, lessee oF 
person in responsible control of the land so used. 

The commission is authorized to furnish printed ay 
ers, with or without charge, for the proper pos 
such special wildlife refuges, and for safety zones, 0” 
that portion of the property open to public hunting, 
under such regulations as it by resolution may ie 

(4) Restrictions; Exceptions. When a special wit 
life refuge has been established and posted in accord 
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the foregoing requirements, it is unlawful 
— , Fine to hunt or trap for, pursue, take, kill, 
or disturb, or to attempt to hunt or trap for, pursue, 
take, kill, or disturb, wild birds or wild animals of any 
kind. thereon, or to permit dogs to enter, pursue, or dis- 
turb such birds or animals thereon, except that pre- 
dators and fur-bearing animals may be removed there- 
from by the owner or lessee, or other person in respon- 
sible control of the land so used, or by members of his 
immediate household, if such persons are citizens of 
the United States, or by any citizen of the United 
States who has obtained a written permit from the 
sponsoring organization, with the consent of the owner 
or lessee or other person in responsible control; but 
such removal of predators and fur-bearing animals shall 
not be undertaken during the month of November of 
yi h ial wilflif f t 
nce upon such spec w e refuges at any 
maga the vear shall be lawful by the owner or 
lessee, or other person in responsible control of land 
so used, or by members of his immediate household, or 
by his authorized representative, for customary or nor- 
mal activities other than those specifically herein pro- 
hibited; and entrance shal! be lawful by any other per- 
son, who may be designated by the president or secre- 
tary of the sponsoring organization, for the purpose of 
improving cover and food conditions, or to feed wildlife 
on such refuges, except during the month of November 
of any year. 

(e) Penalties. Each person violating any of the fore- 
going provisions of this section shall, upon conviction, 
be sentenced to pay a fine of twenty-five dollars for 
each offense, together with costs of prosecution. 


It is unlawful for any person to wilfully, negligently 
or maliciously cut, remove, cover up, deface, or other- 
wise mutilate, injure, or destroy any special wildlife 
refuge boundary fence, or wire or poster, placed in 
accordance with the provisions of this act. Each per- 
son violating any provision of this paragraph shall, 
upon conviction, be sentenced to pay a fine of ten dol- 
lars ($10.00) for each offense, together with costs of 
prosecution, 

Section 3. This act shall become effective immediate- 
ly upon final enactment. 





There’s a big black bear in the forests 
around Canton who probably has a lot of 
respect for the automobile. Bruin waddled 
out of the woods onto a highway and stood 
defiantly in the path of E. W. Hallet’s speed- 
ing automobile. Hallet was unable to stop 
and struck the bear head-on. Bowled over, 
Bruin quickly righted himself and hurried 
back into the woods. 





SPORTSMEN GET MORE 
LIBERTIES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


mals on the continent, and the Commission 
will continue its policy to protect the animals 
as much as possible in order that no alarm- 
ing reduction in their numbers ever takes 
place. A colorful figure in our big woods 
country, Bruin and his tribe, though not 
fewer in numbers than the wily deer, offers 
every bit as much sport. Sagacious and cun- 
ning, with our many refuges he should al- 
ways be able to hold his own, provided hunt- 
ing seasons for him are kept at reasonable 
lengths. 


Although the future looks very encourag- 
ing for next fall, sportsmen can do much to 
guarantee even better hunting when the first 
of November rolls around. They can keep 
a close check on their old stamping grounds 
and see that no four-footed or winged preda- 
tors take an excessive toll; and they can start 
calling on their farmer friends in an effort 
to win their confidence before the season 
opens. After all, a man’s behavior in the 
field and while on another person’s property 
is the basis upon which he is judged when 
he returns to hunt another season. 


Be a gentleman and a sportsman while in 
the field, hunt for sport and not meat, treat 
the landowner and his property with respect, 
and above all handle your gun carefully. 
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OFFICIAL 1939 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 
1 no hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 
7 A. M. to 5 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive 6 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., 
E. S. T. (See separate summary for Waterfowl and Coots). Traps may not be set 
before 7 A. M. on the first day of the season for trapping in open counties. Raccoons 
may be hunted at night. 


UPLAND GAME _ (Small game possession BAG LIMITS SEASONS 
limit three days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 

Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ................ 4 Unlimited July 1 Sept. 30 
NE SAI ng ink So edineen as eucceeae nea 2 10 Nov. 1 Nov. 21 
ES et PRs eee OAS = oe pati, 2 15 Nov. 1 Nov. 21 
Hungarian Partridges (3 Counties)* ....... 2 6 Nov. 1 Nov. 21 
Wild Turkey (See below)* ................ 1 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 30 
Ringneck Pheasants, Males only ............ 2 12 Nov. 1 Nov. 30 
Grackels (commonly called Blackbirds) .... Unlimited Nov. 1 Nov. 30 
Pianeta, COMIN 6 ss o's tates wae SS ces 4 20 Nov. 1 Nov. 30 
Squirrels, Gray, Black, Fox (combined kinds) 6 20 Nov. 1 Nov. 30 
CUIS POTN: PUNE 6 occ ek buddhist coe oe Unlimited Nov. 1 Sept. 30, 1940 
Raccoons, all counties by individual or hunt- 

TG CUI i eas oe ees eae as 3 12 Nov. 1 Dec. 31 
Raccoons, by traps (See counties closed be- Nov.10 Jan. 30, 1940 

DOE 5 5 Bes hk a hoe eee) 12 
Bear, over one year old by individual (see 

WOIOWE ate bs <4 ok a aks ace ae ene 1 1 
Bear, over one year old by hunting party of Nov. 15 Nov. 18 

WO OF I eins Rime diss eee ose 2 2 
Deer, male with two or more points to one 

antler, except that last two days in 4 Dec. 1 Dec. 15 


counties only anterless deer may be +See below for two- 


WOU bhai oc 55 hee eae Ca eee ss 1 1 day reversal of sea- 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of 6 or sons in 4 counties or , 
ci sae Aer ins ey lm Ua hey Aen 6 6 parts thereof. : 


NO OPEN SEASON—Reeves Pheasants, Chukar Partridges, Doves, Varying Hares 
(Snowshoe Rabbits), Elk and Cub Bears. i" 


Fixed by Federal 

MIGRATORY GAME-—Rails (including Sora), Gallinules.| Government. See 

Woodcock, Snipe, (Wilson or Jack), Wild Ducks and) summary posted in 

Geese, and’ Coats: Cima on oo oo eh iinc ec banaue Post Offices or. ask 
Game Commission. 


FUR-BEARERS—(Traps not to be placed before 7 A. M. on opening dates). 


Unlimited Nov.10 ‘ Jan. 31;1940 
Unlimited Dec. .1. . Jan. 31,1940 


Minks, Apossums, SkunmKs <j. .6. 6656. ceaen 
Muskrats (by trapping only) .............. 


Otters (by traps only, in 4 counties)* ...... 3 Dec: 1... Jan,.31, 1940 «4, 


Beavers (by traps only, in 12 counties)* .... 3 Jan. 15;.;, Jan. 81,;1940 ., 


*SPECIAL COUNTY REGULATIONS wRY eat 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES—Hungarian Partridges may be killed only in the counties, 
of Lycoming, Montour and Northumberland. “i aid pee 


TURKEY—No Turkey season in Cameron, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, . ‘Rotter, 
Sullivan and Warren Counties. ya hes 


RACCOON TRAPPING—No Raccoon trapping in Berks, Bucks, Cambria, Carbon, 
Chester, Delaware, Lawrence, Mercer, Montgomery and Schuylkill Counties, except 
by certain landowners. The Raccoon season bag limit is 12 for hunting and trap- 
ping combined. rth 


BEAR—No Bear season in Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Be 
Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin and Perry Counties. 


+ DEER—On December 14 and 15 only anterless deer may be hunted for and killed in 
Forest and Warren Counties, that part of Potter County lying north of U. S. High- 
way 6, and that part of Jefferson County lying northwest of U. S. Highway 119, by 
persons who have not killed a deer or aided in killing the hunting party limit. 


OTTER TRAPPING—Otter trapping only in Monroe, Pike, Susquehanna and Wayne 
Counties. 


BEAVER TRAPPING—Beaver trapping only in Allegheny, Bradford, Clarion, Colum- 
bia, Crawford, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, Lackawanna, Lycoming, Monroe, Montour, 
Northumberland, Schuylkill, Snyder, Susquehanna, Tioga, Union, Venango, Wayne: 
and Warren Counties. 


SNARES—Snores without springpoles may be used for taking predators only in Cam- 
eron, Clarion, Elk, Forest, McKean, Potter and Warren Counties between, December 
16 and March 31, 1940. 
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Left, a typical Game-Kill Report. 


Figure 1: 





Top, the information on the report as it appears on punched tabulating card. 


WHAT BECOMES OF YOUR GAME-KILL REPORT 


(Continued from Page 5) 
work at the rate of one hundred and fifty 
cards per minute is shown in Figure 3. 


(4) The fourth operation is that of taking 
the punched cards, and to say they are mixed 
is putting it mildly, and sending them 
through an electric sorting machine at an 
average speed of four hundred cards per 
minute. It requires from five to nine passes 
through this machine until all the cards are 
put in truly alphabetical and numerical order. 
During the last two years we have used the 
same system for numbering our licenses as 
the Department of Revenue uses in number- 
ing automobile tags. This makes it impera- 
tive first to sort alphabetically, after which 
the numbers within the letter are sorted in 
numerical sequence. The machine which does 
this part of the job is illustrated by Figure 4. 


(5) The correct license number on every 
report is of paramount importance, because 
the fifth and final operation by the machine 
is the preparation of a report on which is 
listed in numerical order the license numbers 
of all hunters who filed their reports as re- 
quired by law. Uncanny as it may seem, 
this machine not only tells us that the holder 
of a certain license number filed his report, 
but it records with the same degree of ac- 
curacy the license number of the person who 
failed to file a report. The latter is accom- 
plished by the printing of the letter “M” 
when there is a missing license number. See 
Figure 5 for a reproduction of a samplé list. 


Notifying Delinquent Hunters 


This is the second year that actual en- 
forcement of: this provision of law was ever 
attempted. The Commission in 1937 decided 
to proceed in an educational way, and for 
the first two years postal card notices were 
sent to tardy individuals requesting that re- 
ports be sent in immediately. 


How do we determine the names and ad- 
dresses of hunters who failed to file their 
reports? From the numerical list of license 
numbers of reports filed, which also indicates 
missing numbers as explained above, we 


trace the license number back to the Is- 
suing Agent’s Weekly Report of Hunters’ 
Licenses Issued (on file in the office of the 
Commission) and secure the name and ad- 
dress of the person who purchased the license 
(See Figure No. 6). 


Results Obtained From Notices 


While the Commission did not receive a 
one hundred per cent (100%) response to 
these requests, the results were most grati- 
fying. The Commission received 527,075 re- 
ports voluntarily, or eighty per cent (80%), 
of the 1938 licenses sold, as against 419,357 
reports, or sixty-nine per cent (69%), for 
1937. After tabulating the reports received 
for 1938 in response to the notices sent out, 
it was found that the number had been 
boosted to 635,489 Game-Kill Reports, or 
ninety-six per cent (96%) of the licenses 
sold. For 1937 we received 562,696 reports, 
or ninety-three per cent (93%) of the licenses 
sold. This is a gain of three per cent (3%) 
in reports received, despite the fact that 


there were 53,986 more licenses issued during 
1938 than 1927, which is noteworthy. 


As this article goes to press the Commission 
is completing the addressing and mailing of 
approximately 21,000 letters to persons who 
failed to file their 1938 Game-Kill Report, 
or to take advantage of the reminder notices. 
the person receiving the letter is given an 
opportunity to sign an acknowledgment of 
guilt and to remit $2.00 direct to the Game 
Commission. A settlement of this kind will 
save time and expense, and it is believed 
that a large percentage of the hunters in- 
volved will welcome this economical way to 
settle the matter, rather than await prosecu- 
tion in the regular manner which would in- 
volve added costs and expenses. 


Game Killed Past Two Years 
We are giving below a report of the game 
killed during 1937 and 1938 as estimated by 
Field Officers compared with the results 
obtained by tabulating the Game-Kill Re- 
ports: 





Experienced workers indicating names of delinquent hunters on Issuing Agent’s Weekly Report.. 
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The check-up for 1938, as for 1937, proved 
conclusively that past estimates of the game- 
kill by the Commission’s Field Officers, in 
most cases, were too conservative. 

The tabulation opposite does not include the 
game killed by the unlicensed men and boys 
living on our 190,000 farms who hunted 
legally without licenses. The number of per- 
sons hunting under these conditions is vari- 
ously estimated from 50,000 to 100,000, ... 
although a large percentage of the land- 
owners now buy licenses. 










Check-up Reduces Cheating 
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If the net result in tabulating the reports 
were only a complete record of the game 
killed, it would indeed be a worthwhile un- 
dertaking and fully justify the expense and 
effort involved. However, much more has 
been accomplished by this check-up. The 
first year’s tabulation brought to light a num- 
ber of appalling irregularities in the issuance 
of licenses, deliberate violations of a very 
serious nature on the part of a considerable 
number of individuals. Numerous penalties 
were collected from those who apparently 








Figure 5. 
numbers which showed up in the first tabulation, in- 
dicating that the report above was filed. 


A glimpse at the numerical list of license Figure 6. Issuing Agent’s Weekly Report of Licenses, 
where the same group of numbers appear to check 


delinquents, 


SEASON OF 1937 SEASON OF 1938 








: Tabulated 
Estimated Tabulated Estimated 
j the level. (as of July 12, 1939) 
ee Par he gee ae pa Taal Ml... 25,009 39,347 Closed Closed 
As this article goes to press the Commis- eer, Anterless .............. Closed Closed 127,967 169,986 
sion’s Field Officers are engaged in check- fears ...................0000. 471 537 211 381 
. ing certain irregularities brought to light by Rabbits, Cottontails, ......... 1,924,760 3,074,820 2,847,285 4,222,659 
ing the tabulation of the 1938 reports. While it Hares, Snowshoe or Varying, *2,420 *2,420 *2,120 *2,120 
is entirely too early to predict the final re- Raccoons tatada Cie nate trablida a: Sere 30,526 29,842 40,551 35,790 
sion sults, we are of the opinion that the irregu- Squirrels VTE TERE REL Cee 607,522 1,056,408 728,875 1,097,660 
f re . . -— & seerr 4,102 6,619 4,426 6,722 
} oO larities discovered during 1937, when the re 
who Sled tedeliadnds - tell als b RATE AATOUSO®. 6 vis siiccee's 88,018 177,683 119,884 222,863 
an ee a Soe, we ow a oe 6aenesk Phessmis ......... 37.,121 371,526 503,694 511,132 
stantial decrease during 1938. cl ec deain sd OR 31,695 105,795 36,881 109,030 
we Because of the joint action taken by the Shore Birds ................. 7,816 12,657 7,728 8,656 
: an Department of Revenue, and the Game Com- Wild Ducks and Geese........ 29,821 16,758 44,155 21,231 
Br mission, it will be more difficult for a repeti- Blackbirds .................. 43,563 78,543 55,682 78,078 
ame , . : MIG oo. 8 Sic cc eoseucares 30,271 57,244 33,703 49,857 
vill tion of these practices in future years, and Woodctvatics as mo 119'850 145.163 
“an Caen violate the law to secufe a “tees “ ne < 
se hunting license can expect to be punished. Total All Species.......... 3,199,116 5,030,199 4,673,012 6,681,328 
to Y c — "ROME OW GHIA 6. 5.5 ek cn 8,910,963 lbs. 12,805,172 Ibs. 18,852,621 Ibs. 25,285,113 Ibs. 
fo ee ae Reduced to Tons, equals... 4,455 tons 6,402 tons 9,426 tons 12,643 tons 
rv The question may be asked, and bens *For this species it was necessary to use the Field Officers’ estimates only. 
beet so Pao ve Rls t SS al “8 **No report obtained prior to 1938 season. 
who reads this article can assist in a very 
ame fine way by (1) filing his own Game-Kill mission to continue mailing the special re- We are firmly of the opinion that once all 
by rs coop dee el peso oe = minders of the past two years. our sportsmen generally understand the value 
ults ing his friends oO . ; é he 
Re- making this article available to hunters who Last but not least, if the reports are to of these reports to them and their Commis 


sion, we will even exceed the unusual record 
established this year; namely, receiving 
Game-Kill Reports from ninety-six per cent 
(96%) of the hunters who purchased licenses 
in 1938. 


serve the best interest of the sportsmen, the 
kill must be correctly reported. Hunters who 
will cooperate in this manner will help their 
Commission to improve hunting conditions 
in Pennsylvania. 


for some reason or other may not understand 
the importance of filing such reports. By and 
large, they are the ones who failed to file 
the convenient report issued with their 
license. Our hunters cannot expect the Com- 











“On Wednesday, July 12, three members 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION of the Three Springs Boy Scout Troop, to- 
gether with their Troop Leader, accompanied 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE HARRISBURG, PA. tonne Chikck me to Game Lands 99. They spent the day 
$50 PER YEAR NEW RENEWAL helping me to hoe a plot of field corn plant- 
oO oO ed there.”—Refuge Keeper David Titus. 
check — ' inti Huntingdon County. 
Enclosed find money order Oe aoe seed 8a M eke Hs for which enter my subscription g y 
to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
NEWS FOR........... 
SFOR................. ora Two large bucks entered a deserted street 
NAME in Shenandoah recently, became frightened 
RECS Aen Sis ailncid elew's 4 eho sels Soames ae ie gan ++ «> rife ++ os when 9 Wake ab wedilli’ appt: “eal 
AD ? started to run. One fell and broke its neck, 
sy ee ee ee ca a ee se cen cet Sines the other its leg. 
NAEP MES MEMS ace weir” To ome ny PERE oo bc Riweeee ea es 
NOTE ei Mere cree ia a aeae Commannaeten of Pennsylvania, Department of Revenue. A spike buck was killed by an automobile 








near Roedersville recently. 
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NEW GAME LANDS ACQUIRED 


Since reported in the July 1939 issue of the Game News, the 
Commission settled for and secured title for the following tracts of 
land, all but three of which are additions to previously acquired 
blocks of State Game Lands: 











Game 

Ceunty Grantor Acres Lands Number 
Fulton Robert G. Alexander 102.0 65 
Fulton Robert G. Alexander 134.6 65 
Berks & Lancaster John A Styer 45.1 52 
Lycoming St. Benedict Village Co. 4,336.3 75 
Erie County Commissioners 198.8 101 
Erie Emory J. Cherry 20.9 154 
Erie Fred Wallace 51.3 154 
Bucks County Commissioners 6.8 157 
Northumberland KulpLumberCompany 462.3 84 
Schuylkill Federal Land Bank of 

Baltimore 245.2 160 
Erie S. Riddell Lewis 234.6 161 
Erie Federal Land Bank of 

Baltimore 185.3 162 





The three tracts last mentioned were new purchase projects and 
and adjacent lands are under contract for purchase. 

Acquisition of the tracts mentioned above brought the aggregate 
area of State Game Lands to 609,568.12 Acres. 

During a meeting of the Commission July 12, due to lack of time, 
consideration could be given to only a comparatively few of the 
options then on file. A total of 73 options, aggregating 26,294.6 
acres, for which $110,193.50 was asked were available. A summari- 
zation of actions taken follows: 














Action by Number of Total 
the Commission Options Acreage 
Unconditionally accepted 13 4,134.8 
Counter offers and conditional acceptances 3 3,286.0 
Rejections 2 3,615.0 
Postponements 55 15,258.8 
Total 73 26,294.8 





Owners of two tracts for which counter offers were made agreed 
to sell at the reduced prices offered by the Commission. This took 
care of the third conditional acceptance and purchase contracts 
were then entered into for these three tracts as well as the thirteen 
unconditionally accepted. : 

The sixteen individual tracts for which purchase contracts were 
made are here listed: 




















Adjacent to 
Existing Holdings 
Game Lands New 
County Owner Number Acres Projects 
Bucks William K. Long 157 3.0 
Wayne Clarence T. Bailey, et al 70 512.0 
Tioga John G. Dartt 37 155.0 
Tioga Glenn Stocum 37 225.0 
Tioga J. C. Bailey 37 798.0 
Sullivan William Temple 13 400.0 
Perry and 
Cumberland McCormick Estate 900.0 
Juniata and 
Perry Kulp Lumber Company 105.0 
Edward S. Thompson, et al 532.0 
Laura E. McNaughton 100.0 
Howard Scholl, et al 315.0 
Seidel Bros. and Leonard 37.8 
Warren Enoch B. Cornish 143 52.0 
Columbia Headley Sult 55 50.0 
indiana Farmers & Mincrs Trust Co. 2,700.0 
Indiana John C. Arnold 536.0 
Totals 2,195.0 5,225.8 
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Symbolic of future cooperation that exists between Sportsmen, Farmers, and the 
Game Commission are these large signs which denote Farm-Game Projects, 





This Jenny Wren successfully reared her brood of young in a nest wedged tightly 

against the back of the mail box. When the postman drove up in his car she 

would fly out. When he left after depositing the mail Jenny scrambled back in 
the box unmindful of the letters, papers, etc., in her way. 





The number of skunks killed on the highways is appalling. The skunk is @ valu- 
able fur-bearer and motorists should avoid running them down if at all possible. 
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OBEY THE LAW » » » HELP YOUR PROTECTOR 


Stop the cheater by reporting his license number! Automobile license numbers will help too! 


The vast majority of Pennsylvania’s hunters are real sportsmen, and observe the law. They can help themselves 
by reporting promptly those who violate. (Use the list below:) 


DISTRICT GAME PROTECTORS 


COUNTY Phone 
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Space does not permit listing the Game Protectors on special assignment, those in charge of Land Management, 
and the large corps of Deputy Game Protectors. 
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